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Seeking refuge 


The 60,000 unemployed workers in 
Northumberland, Durham and the North 
Riding of Yorkshire have little reason to 
be enthusiastic about the appointment of 
Lord Hailsham as Minister for Jobs in 
their area. He adds this new post to his 
already impressive collection of Lord 
President of the Council, Leader of the 
House of Lords, Minister for Science, 
and Minister for Sport and Recreation. 
He also has some responsibility for the 
Department of Scientitic and Industrial 
Research, the Medical Research Council 
and the Nature Conservancy. 


A good comment on the Government's 
reaction to the problem of the unem- 
ployed was made in a letter published in 
the Times on Monday: 
“Sir, Lord Hailsham is Minister for 
Science. Any scientist will tell you 


that that should be more than a man- 
sized job for a very big man. He is 
now charged with special responsibili- 
ties for the North-East, and one need 
not enlarge on the size of that job. He 
is also responsible for sport and other 
activities - including, one presumes, 
campanology. Sir, the serious-minded 
can only regard the situation as a 
frivolous stunt. As a scientist I am 
insulted. If 1 were unemployed in the 
North-East I should be incensed. If 
public cynicism is not to reach even 
greater depths, the Government must 
make better arrangements.” 


The Times pointed out on January 10 
that the Government has no power to 
direct industry to any part of the 
country; the solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem lies, apparently, in Lord 


BREAKING RANKS 


All over the world anti-war debate seems 
to be breaking out in the armed forces. 
Nato Letter recently, as we reported, car- 
ried some pacifist letters, Not to be out- 
done, the Soviet Army paper Red Star is 
also printing a considerable amount of 
correspondence about pacifism, Victor 
Zorza, writing in the Guardian on Jan- 
uary 10, declared that 
“* Pacifist’ officer cadets in Soviet 
military colleges appear to be numer- 
ous enough to have provoked a corre- 
spondence in the army paper Red Star. 
.. - Harangued by propagandists about 
the exalted nature of the military call- 
ing, men at the Far East Military Col- 
lege have objected that ‘it is wrong to 
talk in general about the nobility of 
the military calling, because this is to 
propagate militarism.” 
There could be no nobility, they claimed, 
“where men train to kill other men.” 
The harshness of military life, the need 
for constant subordination, the restriction 
of freedom - all these, they argued, “ pre- 
clude any nobility.” 
The latest letter in the Red Star corre- 
spondence, from the Far East Military 
College, says that the sceptics still re- 
mained unconvinced even after they were 
told that their views “smack of paci- 
fism,” and that the question “ whether it 
is noble to train to kill pcople ” was not 
relevant. The letter in Red Star says: 
“Matters have reached the stage where 
some of the officcr cadets are sending 
in applications for release on the 
grounds that although an officer’s job 
may be necessary, it is uninteresting 
and unromantic, and any civilian pro- 
fession is more noble than the mili- 
tary.” 
In England, too, pacifist opinion is being 
heard in the army. Last year at least 
two people unashamcdly wore their CND 
badges in the recruiting office when they 
joined the army. One, Kevin Baxter, 
aged 18, joincd the Royal Artillery four 
months ago “with the sole purpose of 
setting up anti-bomb groups among sol- 
diers.” He signed on for nine years. 


“Our ultimate aim is to have sit-downs 
and other forms of civil disobedience in 
camps all over the country,” he said last 
week. On his recruit course, Kevin 
Baxter showed exceptional promise and 
was the star recruit of his section. At 
the passing-out parade a brigadier 
handed him a wrist watch and said: 
“Good work. Keep it up.” 
Much of Baxter’s work, however, was 
frankly subversive. He formed a CND 
group with over ten members at his 
camp at Shoeburyness, Essex. The camp 
supplies men to a nuclear weapons 
experimental establishment half a mile 
away at Foulness. Kevin Baxter distri- 
buted leaflets entitled ‘“‘ Why Fight ? ” to 
over 200 men, and was in touch with 
soldiers doing similar work in Germany, 
Yorkshire and elsewhere, He was finally 
caught when he stuck a ban-the-bomb 
poster on the notice board in the Shoe- 
buryness garrison. Since then he has 
been wearing a CND badge on his uni- 
form, and threatening not to wear his 
uniform at all. Last Monday he said to 
the Daily Mail, which has given consider- 
able space to his story: 
“‘T shall continue to canvass my mates, 
especially those at the Atomic 
Weapons ‘Testing Establishment at 
Foulness. 1’m not just against nuclear 
warfare, I'm against all armed resist- 
ance. It’s up to the army to decide 
how and when they get rid of me. I 
am not scared of a court-martial.” 
Kevin Baxter first became interested in 
the anti-nuclear movement when he met 
Pat Pottle, the now imprisoned Commit- 
tee of 100 secretary, eighteen months ago. 
He describes himself as a pacifist, an 
atheist, a glider pilot, and a former art 
student, 
As Peace News went to press the Army 
reported Kevin Baxter ‘‘ absent without 
leave.” Friends quoted him as saying 
that he “was anxious to get away for a 
few days to think things over and get 
advice.” 


joined the WRAF. 


Hailsham’s ‘personality and  enthu- 
siasm.” On the day Lord Hailsham’s 
new job was announced Mr. Macmillan 
said at the annual banquet of Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce that “ the 
appointment of a senior active member 
of the Government with his spccial 
powels and energy " would be “ received 
with pleasure in the locality.” 


Meanwhile a report in last Sunday’s 
Observer showed that unemployment was 
forcing people, through economic neces- 
sity, into the Army. Last year the Army 
passed its target of 165,000. Recruiting 
Sergeant D. Edwards, of Newcastle (in 
the heart of Lord Hailsham's area) com- 
mented: “It was a damned good year in 
Newcastle. Most of the recruits were 
young chaps who haven't had a perma- 
nent job since they left school and at 17 


~ 


they're getting a bit browned off.” In 
many parts of the country recruiting 
figures are especially high where unem- 
ployment is high also. These figures are 
particularly interesting since a usually 
well-informed source at the Ministry of 
Defence recently told Peace News that 
there was no connection between unem- 
ployment and recruiting. 


The Government does not issue regional 
figures for recruiting. It is time it did 
sO. 

It is an extraordinary comment on the 
kind of life available to young people in 
the North that, on leaving school, they 
are so browned off that they seek refuge 
in the Army. That the Army is not the 
answer to the problem of boredom and 
insecurity becomes apparent at Parlia- 
mentary by-elections. - 

‘ Ld 


The front cover of a 40-page illustrated recruiting brochure issued last year | 
See Page 12 for story of the CND girl who by the War Office. It says that the Army offers “the challenge of a foll 


and interesting life.” 
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Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min, 23. 6d. 
(Box Nos. ts. extra). Please don't send stamps in 
Payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, § Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Meetings 


CND s 3-Point Plan. Day conference, Sun., Jan. Dit 
2.30 p.m. Student Movement House, Gower St., 
W.C.1. Speakers : Stuart Hall, Michael M. Howard 
and William Warbey, M.-P. Tickets 1Is., London 
Region CND, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1, or at door. 


The Ethics of Existentialism. H. J. Blackham, B.A. 
Sun., 20 Jan., 11 am. S.P.E.S. Conway Hall, 
W.C.1. Tuesday, 22 Jan., 7.30 p.m, The Baha'i 
Faith in Principle and Practice. Mrs. B. Reed. 


(Wlus.-Lantern Slides.) 
Jen 2 —————————————— 


For hire 

CND Exhibition: If they will not be told, then 
show the unconverted.” 7 panels 3 ft, x 3° ft. Easily 
transportable. Suitable ‘indoors or outside; £1 per 


week, Contact: Miss B: Healing, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. ‘PRI 9192. 


Flat 4, 120 


Personal 


Co-op shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
youn purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
‘und. 


ee ee ee See itty 


Keep up the campaign with the 


BLACK PAPER 


H-bomb war - what it would be like 
sales now over 109,000 
6d each. 4s 6d dozen. 15s 50. 25s 100, 


flousmMams. 


The Peace News bookshop 
5 Caledonian Road N1 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers.only offers amazingly low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temperance 
Brokers, local representatives in all areas. Morris 
Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 


Essex. 
ne 


Buy/sell any used car privately. Buyers pay no fee, 
sellers pay 1% to Peace News, I per cent to Finda 
Ka Buya, 7 Micklethwaite Road, S.W.6. FULham 
1059. , t : 
Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. Contract and 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. Thames Carpet Co., 
16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Female comic. CND slant. Available socials, etc. 
London (Expenses}. Long. PRI 9503. Box No. 144, 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo 
ticnal problems, slimming, inferiority campicx, Sun- 


day to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 3901. 


If you’ want owt doing f 
Tessa and- Ray Peters. Pledged Publicity, 


Broadwater Crescent, Stevenage, Herts. 


108a 


INDEC (Independent Nuclear. 'Disdtrmament Election, 
frem any person’ of.’ 


Committee) waquid like to hear L r 
group planning,"unikaféralist. intervention in the 
general election. Please write J. Gittings, 77 South- 
wark Bridge Road, S.E.1. 


Official Secrets Five: for full! details release and 
reception arrangements for these long-term prisoners, 
see Peace News’ next week, or. contact. Welfare 
Group (Committee of 100), Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, W:C.1. Eus 1377. 


Peace News and Housmans Bookshop. are . open 
9 am, to’6 p.m., Monday to Friday. to 1 p.m. on 
Saturday. Visitors and voluntary helpers always 
welcome. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London, 
N.1 (TER 4473). 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right ta 
select from notices, sent.in‘ To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to : 


1 Send entries to arrivs not tater than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date; town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

Tc publicise full details, book a classified of dis- 

played advertisement. 


18 January, Friday 


The London Federation of Anarchists 
and Freedom Press will hold 


An Anarchist 


London, E.C.31 12.45 p.m. Tower Hill. Lunch-hour 
Mtg. Speaker: Rev. Paul Oestreicher. APP. 
" — 
‘y 
fc 
Cc) 
=: Ba 
3 
C] 


At FULHAM TOWN HALL on FRIDAY 25 JAN 8.30-12.30 
‘with MICK MULLIGAN’S BAND & GEORGE MELLY 


and many Guest Artists inc Sidney Carter, Bob Davenport, 
Red Nerk, Redd Sullivan, Wally Whyton. Bar. Refreshments. 


-Tickets 6s. from Freedom Press, 17a Maxwell Rd, Fulham SW6, Dobell’s Record 
Shops, Charing X Rd and Rathbone Place W1, or Housmans Bookshop. 


Important news for advertisers 
Bigger coverage and new rates 


Good news for advertisers. Peace News sales are up 50 per cent and you are 
now reaching at least 300 per cent more young people under 25 years old. 
Peace News costs are up too - more than four times the 1940 level when 
“smalls” cost 2d a word. In 1962 “smalls” at 3d. a word failed to cover 
costs of setting and space. From February 1, 1963 your classified insertions 
will cost 6d a word - exceptional value in a paper serving 50,000 of the most 
active and outspoken people in the world. 


For 4s minimum (eight words) you can publicise meetings and entertainments, 
situations and accommodation sought and offered, personal announcements 


and needs, services and goods offered 


and wanted, and in fact anything you 


want to communicate to an interested and responsive international readership. 
And there are discounts for series insertions. 


Give Peace News small ads a personal trial - send in your order on the 


coupon below. 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News, 


.5 Caledoniian Road, London, N.1. 
‘Please insert my ad. in next 


I enclose P.O. value 


4s 
4s 
6s 


Name ................ sagen see 
Address 


--dg it yourself. "Contact ' 


Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, Lancs. 
Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents in almost 
every country. All ages. S.A.E. for details. ~ 


Poster Parade Sun, Jan. 13, Air Street. We tried to 
be there to tell you the parade was cancelled, 
because of the cold, but the car was frozen and we 
were too late. Very sorry. 


Literature 


Books on everything to everywhere. Housmans (the 
PN booksellers) can supply promptly any book ‘in 


print. Mail order service to all parts of the world. 
Book Tokens issued and exchanged. See our large 
stock of books, paperbacks, peace literature, 


stationery, greetings cards, etc. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London, N.1 (TER 4473). 


South African Liberal fortnightly with 
the struggle against apartheid and 
12 month, 17s. Box 


Contact - 
inside news of 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s. 9d. 
1979;.Cape Town, South Africa; 


‘/"Ehe Common Life’’ and ‘‘Spiritual Living", a.news-, 


fetter and ‘a bulletin edited by Swami. Avyaktananda, 
will be sent free to peace. lovers and progressive 
thinkers and to all interegted’'in politics,. and. a 
spiritua] way of life, on application to: ‘The Vedanta 
Movement, Branch Centre, «-43." Elsenham Street, 
Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


Situations Vacant 


Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. Full-time Sec- 
retary/Organiser required for NW Region Manchester, 
Able to, conduct Campaign, deal with typing, 
accounts, minutes, etc. £12 per week. Applications, 
details of experience and name of one CNID referve 
to S. Broadbridge, 10 Worsley Road, Worsley, Man- 
chester. ‘Closing date Jan. 26: 


19 January, Saturday 


Bristol: 3 p.m. at Win Peter's, 58 Archfield Rd., 


Cotham, Grege’s ‘‘ Power of Non-Violence,’’ Chs. 
5'and 6, Will Parkin. PPU. 

Clacton-on-Sea: 2.30) p.m. Town Centre, selling 
Peace News, Black Paper, Leafleting, etc, Jaywick 
Caravan Group. 

Grange-over-Sands: 3 o.m, Parish Hall. Peace 


Group Mtg. Speaker: Frank McManus (APF). 


London, §.E.17: 2.30 p.m. Newington Lodge, West- 
moreland Rd. Public Assembly in protest at welfare 
conditions in the Warfare State. S.E. London Work- 
ing Group, C'ttee of 100, Details: HIT 9166. 


London, W.C.2: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway. Day school: Inaugural meeting of Afro- 
Asian CND Group. Speakers include Devi Prasad, 
Dr. David Pitt and Stuart Hall. Details : Gurmukh 
Singh, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1. 


20 January, Sunday 


London, E.3: Assemble 11.15 a.m. Eric St. (near 
Mite End Underground Stn.) for 11.30. start of 
long-term prisoners’ support march, via Mile End 
Rd., Whitechapel Rd., Commercial Rd., Burdett Rd. 


London, N.W.8: AGM at 
169 Lisson Grove. Speaker : 
MP. Marylebone YCND. 


Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers 
Rd. Fred Crayford: ‘‘Quakerism yesterday and 
today.’’ SoF. 


Labour Party Rooms, 
Antheny Greenwood, 


SRS. Te 


21 January, Monday 


London, N.9: 730 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore 
S&., Edmonton. April Carter: ‘‘ Non-violence as 
a principle of the Committee of 100.°' FoR, PPU. 


22 January, Tuesday 


London, S.W.14: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon Rd. 
Richmond Group Meeting. PPU. 


23 January, Wednesday 


London, S.W.!: 7 p.m. House of Commons (room 
booked in the name of Frank Allaun, M.P.). 
William Warbey, M.P.: ‘‘ Can we afford to leave 
NATO ?"' Chair: Frank Allaun, M.P, Labour 
Peace F'ship. 


24 January, Thursday 


Cumbridge: §& p.m. Mill Lane Lecture Rooms. 
Public Mtg. Barnaby Martin on the San Francisco 
to Moscow March, 1961 (with film), and the voyage 
of Everyman III, 1962. CND. 


London, E.if: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Pietro Cataldi: ‘' Experiences of 
an Italian pacifist.’" PPU. 


25 January, Friday 

London, N.W.1: 7 p.m. Friends’ Hse., Euston Rd. 
Film: ‘‘ Power Among Men’’ (UN work and 
nuclear power) and Mra. Lili Williams on ** Form- 
ing a film club for peace.”’ Discussion. Admission 
2s. at doors. Priends Peace C'ttee. 


26 January, Saturday 


Birmingham: 3 p.m. - 7.30 p.m. Central Hail. 
Corporation St. Prayer and devotion guided by 


Rev, N. S. Power. Light refreshments. Evening 
discussion led by Rev. D. Northfield. Details: Enid 
Cooper, 25 Somerdale Rd., B'ham, 31. Christian 
CND. 

Harwich: 3 p.m. Town Centre. Public Mtg. 
Leafleting, selling Peace News, Black Paper. Jay- 
wick Caravan Group. 

Liverpool: 11 a.m.-3 p.m. Central Hall, Renshaw 
St. Bread and Cheese lunch. 2s. 6d War on 


Want. 


Liverpool: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Hunter St. 
N.W. Area Quarterly Mtg. PPU. 


London, W.W.6: 
start, corner of Kilburn High 
Lane. Metails of route later. 


Assemble 2.45 p.m. for 3 p.m. 
Rd. and Willesden 
Long-term | prisoners‘ 


Situations wanted 


Young man, pacifist, good education, requires work 
with sympathetic employer. Keen on outdoor work, 
anything considered. Box No. 145. 


Holicay Accommodation 


Vegetarian Guest House 
Mountains, sands and sea 
Trevor 


Snowdonia National Park. 
overloking Cardigan Bay. 
bathing. Also furnished rooms, own kitchen. 


.and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, Merion- 


eth, 

Weston-super-Mare, Milford’ Lodge, Private hotel, 
quiet part of sea-front, moderate terms. Quaker 
awned. G., M. and H. Hather. 
Accommodation Vacant 

Single room, £3 3s., for active supporter. H. & C., 
use kitchen, cleaning, light, linen. Fourth floor. 
FRE 4596. 

Third yeune man” wanted) immediately” to share 
spacious 3-bedroomed flat. Apply Gilroy, 2! Royston 
id., 8.620. r . 


Third young man wanted share ‘s/c: flat. Three 


minutes Swiss Cottage. PRI -9982 evenings: - 


Accommodation wanted 


Blind elderly ‘lady and daughter, qualified nurse, 
urgently require unfurnished accommodatian. Mrs. 
Bowles, 33 Felday Road, Lewisham, London, S.E.13. 


Help! Frozen peacemoneering student requires cheap 
and cheerful digs in Walthamstow area preferably 
with keen campaigning: family. Box No, 143. 


Unfurnished house/flat, 2 bedrooms mod. con. nr. 
Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Truro. Baker, Perranwell 
Station, Truro. ‘ 


27 January, Sunday 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s 
X. Dora Russell: ‘‘ Towards World Citizenship." 
Great Companions, ° 


London, W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and. Edgar's,, Piccadilly Circus), West-End 
Poster Parade Group, CND. 


London, W.C.1: 2.30 p.m, Student Movement Hee., 
Gower St. Day conference : ‘‘ CND's 3-Point Plan.”’ 
Speakers ; Stuart Hall, Michael M. Howard, William 
Warbey, M.P. Tickets 1s. London Region CND, 
5 Caledonian Rd., N.1, or at the door. 


London, W.C.2: 7.30 p.m. The Two Brewers, 40 
Monmouth St. Oonmagh Lahr: ‘Is Non-violence 
Against Human Nature?" London Fed. of 
Anarchists. 


28 January, Monday 


London, N.W.1: 7 p.m. Friends’ Hse. (Rooma 7-8), 
Euston Rd, Lecture-discussion ; ‘‘ How non-violent 
direct action works."" Tickets 1s. 6d. from Schooks 
ene C'ttee of 100, 6 Endsleigh St., 


29 January, Tuesday 


London, W.2.: 8 p.m. Porchester Hall, Bayswater. 
“Racial Discrimination and Incitement.’" R. A. 
Allen, Cons. M.P., Fenner Brockway, Labour M.P., 
Edwin M. Wheeler, Liberal candidate. Chair : 
Malcolm B. Purdie, Chairman, N.C.C.L. 


Every week 


Tuesdays 


Edmonton, N.Y: 8 p.m. ‘' The Horse & Groom" 
(opp. Police Stn.), Fore Street. A new ‘' Folky " 
sort of club. Guitarists, singers needed. Proceeds 
to Edmonton CND. 


Fridays 


Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF. 
London, E.C.3: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist. Felowship. Methodist Peace 


Croydon: 7.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m. YCND Centre, 17 
Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


Saturdays 


Landon: 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The Pea- 
nuts Club, CND Folk Songs, discussions, etc. In- 
formal. Guitarists, singers needed. Al! proceeds te 
London C'ttee of 100, 


10-4, Carfax, corner of Cornmarket and 
Queen St. Peace News selling. Other peace litera- 
ture on request. Organiser: Richard Wallace, 1 
Frenchay Rd. Oxford 55605. 


Oxford : 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee ef 
1¢0. CND. 


Orpingtow : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith'9. 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Sundays 


Bristol: 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Meeting 
(weather permitting). C'ttee of 100. 


Landon, W.C.1: 10 am.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (of 
Gray's Inn Rd.) Building an adventure playground. 
See: Dot Davis. TER 4473, CND Constructive 
ervice. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
capped specie in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 


* 


Heinrich Buchbinder (L) and 
Stuart Hall (R) in the Oxford 
Conference coramission on 
principles and aims 

photo: John Hopkins 


statement 
from 

the Oxford 
Conference 


international Confederation for Disarmament and 


Peace: statement of principles and aims 

PREAMBLE 

The imternational conference for co-operation and co-ordination of the movements 
against atomic armaments and for general and complete disarmament brought together 
at Oxford representatives of non-aligned movements and organisations throughout the 
world, joined in the common struggle for peace. Co-operation between these organisa- 
tions has grown rapidly during the past few years. The danger of nuclear catastrophe 
has made it imperative that these organisations should form an International’ Confedera- 
tion, which would respect the differences of method and emphasis and preserve their 
freedom of action, but help to develop popular action on an international scale. 


The elimination of nuclear weapons, the policies based upon their use, the growth of 
military structures and of armaments. is mankind's most urgent task. All human 
endeavour presupposes the continuation of life. But apart from the danger to survival 
itself, human dignity and the development of social, technical and civilising processes are 
jeopardised by the preparation for war. Co-existence of different ideologies is possible 
in a civilised society, but the co-existence of human beings and nuclear weapons is not. 
Not only do these weapons generate the tensions which may at any moment explode into 
thermonuclear war, they also threaten fundamental human rights. 


Every human being has a responsibility to act according to conscience to safeguard 
himself and others. This should take precedence over any demands of governments 
which compel him to destroy life. 

Without prejudice to the Charter rights of the United Nations to enforce its mandate, 
we beheve that political problems can no_ longer be solved by resort to war. Although 
statesmen now admit that a general nuclear war is tantamount to annihilation, they 
continue policies which threaten to make it inevitable. Thus nations arm for a conflict 
which they admit they cannot win. 


The organisations within the new Confederation contend that fundamental new thinking 
on the problem of war is necessary, and that new forces and new methods must be 
interposed in the world situation, so that economic resources now used in the arms race 
may be diverted to the building of an international community based upon the active 
co-operation of all people in a disarmed world. Disarmament will mean fundamental 
social, economic and political change. 

Therefore the creation of an international organisation, including pacifists and anti- 
nuclear movements, responds to an historic necessity. In the two societies that appear 
‘radically and mortally opposed a common problem must now be faced. The military 
structures in both societies constitute one of the principal foundations of the state. The 
Confederation intends to promote a constructive and dynamic effort to eliminate the 
real causes of war, and the institutions and structures of the state adapted to this 
function. For example, scientific progress cannot be halted at the door of armies, as long 
as these exist: on the contrary, even new atomic research for peaceful uses is greatly 
influenced by the military. Human progress in any area of the world requires the 
progressive abandonment of vast military expenditure and the use of these resources for 
the fight against. misery and hunger, for welfare and the realisation of an increasingly 
just society. 

Some of the organisations at Oxford were primarily concerned with nuclear disarmament. 
Others held to the pacifist position against all weapons. Some adopt the methods of 


Plymouth CND member Graham Fenn sells 100 copies of Peace News every 
week in the town. 

Leeds University supporters sell 7 dozen every week. 

The London School of Economics group sell 10 dozen every week. 

Between now and Easter, when attention will be focussed on the whole inter- 
national nuclear disarmament movement, we are asking for your co-operation 
in selling several dozen:copies every week. In this way Peace News can become 
known as.a weekly paper, bringing news and ideas from the movement in 
Britain and abroad. 

if: you sell Peace News at the local bus or railway station this is an opportunity 
to make contacts for your group as well as for Peace News. 


1 will sell’......... dozen copies of “ Peace News” every week SALE or RETURN. 
5s. doz. (4s. doz. student rate.) 

NAME ...... lis kta. soll negra tower ate eee (ale. oa. mene. sar Vide 
ADDRESS Iie tatters et etc et ee houghotlenaentcedtrevaen aks J cPraysreccagh oN 


tn aeeeeeeeee Peer Serene c epee y sence eres anes cen etnabewsen sere r ase etdrensesscefenbeesseneentiong 


Send. to : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
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persuasion and political action. Others adopt the method of non-violent action, The 
Confederation respects these differences. But its component organisations are united in 
the determination to stimulate popular action, with the support of youth, labour, church, 
civic and other organisations, against the threat of war. The basis for this co-operation 
on an international scale is now established. 


BASIC OBJECTIVES AND TERMS OF REFERENCE 


Member organisations of the Confederation should work for : 

1. A permanent test ban treaty. 

2. General and complete disarmament of all nations. 

3. The non-military solution of all conflicts. 

4. The strengthening of the work of the United Nations and its existing Agencies, both 
in promoting disarmament and in increasing its responsibility for inspection and in 
determining the direction of economic aid and the encouragement of the growth of a 
world community based on world law. . 

5. The creation of zones of nuclear and conventional disengagement and/demilitarisation. 

6. The progressive elimination of nuclear bases by the great powers, internally and on 
foreign soil. 

7. An active and developing co-operation between all peoples. 

As a first step they should actively oppose : 

1. The testing, manufacture, stock-piling and use of nuclear weapons by every country, 
including their own. 

2. All nuclear bases, including the use of their own territory for this purpose. 

3. All countries’ membership of all nuclear alliances. 

4. The spread of nuclear weapons to any new powers or blocs. 

They must also provide evidence by consistent deeds and stated policies that they stand 

for these objectives. , 

The closer co-ordination of the non-aligned peace movements within the Confederation 

will strengthen existing, organisations by their mutual active, material and intellectual 

support. It will promote the development of new centres in countries where, at present, 
they do not exist. It will enable these movements to confer and, when deemed appro- 
priate, to co-operate as a united body, with other peace movements. It will give, 
generally, to organisations, to peace workers and groups, the feeling of strength and hope 
which will greatly enhance their desire for action and their effectiveness to bring pressure 
to bear on governments, and to force them to take the greatest possible account of their 


aims and actions. 
PROGRAMME OF ACTION 


The Confederation resolves to co-ordinate internationally the activities of member 
organisations in pursuit of these objectives and such others as are added from time to 


time. 
It seeks to encourage direct democratic initiatives and action of the people as a new 


dynamism for influencing national and international policies, and as a means of assert- 
ing the popular will on these and other issues. 


Following the Globe 


“A new generation is growing up. It has 
listened and it has understood, and already 
these youths have passed beyond their elders 
and seen the emptiness of their doctrines.” 
These sentiments have a familiar ring to the 
Aldermaston march generation. But they 
were written in 1825 by a young French 
Liberal in a manifesto for French youth. 
‘the manifesto was published in the ‘ Globe,’ 
founded the previous year, Its editors stood 
for open defence of the ‘constitutional 
Charter of 1814 against the unconstitutional 
actions of the King, and after the failure of 
the military plots of the secret societies 
active in 1821-1822 their views gained in- 
fluence. ; 

The ‘ Globe’s’ chief distinction was its keen 
criticism of all existing political institutions, 
and tunis analysis gave it a European-wide 
circulation... Goethe remarked that:it gave 
him “much to think about three times a 
week.” ’ 

The. ‘Globe’ was one of the many. forces 
working tg release Europe from the re- 
actionary governments ruling through the 
political police which’ had been established 
affer the defeat of Napoleon. “The move- 
ment$ which created the revolutions of 1830 
and» :1848: that spread throughout Europe 
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needed a relevant and up-to-date political 
theory, and they needed to work together 
just as the reactionary governments worked 
together. 

The disarmament movement today needs a 
relevant political theory and international 
co-operation even more urgently, since we 
cannot afford: the timé to make mistakes. 
One important way of achieving both is 
through a newspaper, and ‘ Peace News’ 
does attempt to fulfil both these functions. 
In order -to do so ~-successfully it needs, 
among other things, money. 


\ APRIL CARTER. 
total._since February 1 ; 


£2189 


contributions this week £137 9°6 

we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
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Editorial 


ATTACK AT THE WEAK SPOTS 


The peace movement in this country faces 
a problem: it vitally concerns both CND 
and the Committee of 100. 


Both organisations have shown recently that 
they may become almost ritualistic in char- 
acter, and have little relevance to any imme- 
diate situation. Like medieval flagellants, 
their supporters will carry on with their 
demonstrations, but no one will pay much 
attention. Last week Vanessa Redgrave 
showed herself aware of this danger when 
she wrote to the Committee of 100 in a 
letter of resignation that “I do not believe 
that what I should be doing now is prepar- 
ing demonstration after demonstration.” 


CND, too, may be in danger of becoming 
too ritualistic. Last weekend it was decided 
to hold another Aldermaston march this 
Easter. We are not criticising this decision, 
especially as the Aldermaston march is a 
great inspiration to people in other, smaller, 
disarmament movements outside Britain. 


There is little likelihood that the march 
from Aldermaston will be much different in 
character from previous marches. It will 
end up with the usual rally and speeches, 
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and a suggested alternative that the rally 
should be in a stadium (where the speeches 
would actually be heard) has had to be 
turned down. 


Something must be found besides further 
marches and mass sit-downs. Both CND 
and the Committee of 100 have recognised 
the need for some kind of action with 
immediate political revelance. ND _pro- 
duced “Steps Towards Peace.” which for 
all its failings is an attempt to keep open 
political discussion with people outside 
CND. On the cther side Bertrand Russell 
has been conducting his private foreign 
office, trying to inject a spirit of moderation 
and compromise into international affairs. 
Whatever the value of “Steps Towards 
Peace” and Russell’s correspondence, one 
thing is clear: neither provides a basis of 
action for a mass movement. Joe Soap 
cannot argue with Joe Smith the merits of 
nuclear-free zones in Latin America, nor 
can he conduct a correspondence with Ken- 
nedy and Khrushchev. 


In spite of this, however, the campaign as 
a whole definitely needs an objective which 
is closely related to the goal of unilateral 


disarmament, but which is rather less 


messianic and utopian. 


March after march, sit-down after sit-down 
can get discouraging unless we can notch 
up some victories on the way. In scoring 
the occasional success, we may also en- 
courage people still outside the movement 
to join in. It is here that we wish to assert 
the validity of campaigns, directed not 
against the whole nuclear or military struc- 
ture, but at a weak part in it. That is what 
unilateral disarmament by this country 
means - attacking nuclear strategy in a par- 
ticular place where the argument against it 
is unusually strong. Unilateral disarmament 
is not an ultimate goal, but simply a step 
on the path to further disarmament. So, 
too, we should look for limited steps on the 
road to unilateral disarmament. 


There is nothing at all “impure” about 
doing this, In India, Gandhi, like us, faced 
the problem that his ultimate goal seemed 
theoretical and distant. Only by conducting 
campaigns for limited objectives (against the 
salt tax, for example) could he give the 
Indian people enough self-confidence and 
determination to carry on the full campaign 


for independence. 


So, too, we need a programme of limited 
demands which can involve the mass of 
campaigners and attack ‘‘ deterrence ” where 
it is particularly weak. This could be, as we 
suggested in Peace News recently, a cam- 
paign against civil defence. This is, of 
course, a strictly limited objective, but it 
has revolutionary implications. A society 
which had rejected civil defence, rejected 
the idea that there is any rea] protection if 
the “defence” policies of various countries 
result in World War IH, is a society well on 
the road to unilateralism. Campaigns to 
expose some of the more pernicious litera- 
ture put out by the United States Informa- 
tion Service about disarmament negotiations 
or to attack the building of Polaris sub- 
marines in Britain, could also be immensely 
valuable, 


We cannot just wait for international crises 
to manufacture a situation in which people 
will flock to the peace.movement. Indeed, 
if the Cuban crisis is any indication, we 
may not profit from crises anyway, and the 
peace movement may be completely irrele- 
vant at such times, 


JOHN BALL'S COLUMN 
Anything you can do.. 


No one can say that our Government does 
not have principles. Because its sense of 
rectitude has been outraged by the building 
of the Berlin wall we are to be denied the 
chance to see the performances of the Ber- 
liner Ensemble, which had planned to visit 
London this year, but is now apparently 
unable to do so. 


A Foreign Office spokesman explained to 
me that it is not a case of their having been 
refused visas, In fact, he did not know 
whether or not they had applied for the 
temporary travel documents necessary for 
the journey. These documents are issued in 
Berlin by the three Western powers of occu- 
pation, and “we - that is, all the Western 
powers - do not in general grant temporary 
travel documents to those East Germans 
who the East German authorities wish to 
send abroad. Since the wall was built the 
East German people are prevented by force 
from leaving, and so it seems only fair that 
we should prevent from leaving those 
people who the authorities want to leave.” 

I don’t know what kind of people this sort 
of Cold War logic is supposed to satisfy; 
to me it seems thoroughly and unnecessarily 
vindictive. 
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Last month the weekly paper New Age was 
banned by the South African Government, 
and it is now an offence for a South Afri- 
can to have any copies or back numbers in 
his possession. Peace News was for some 
time banned in South Africa, but of course 
was much less affected than a paper which 
is written, printed, and almost exclusively 
read in South Africa. I thought the ban 
would be a death blow to New Age. 


There are many things in New Age that we 
have disagreed with. It has often taken a 
fellow-travelling or Communist line in 
world affairs, and it has tolerated the idea 
of violent resistance to the apartheid regime. 
In spite of all this, New Age has not been 
dogmatic. It has printed accounts of the 


San Francisco to Moscow march and letters 
on non-violence and civil disobedience. It 
has presented its readers with major foreign 
policy statements from both Peking and 


Moscow, leaving them to make their own 
judgments. Above all, the paper has been 
courageous in its outspoken and total oppo- 
sition to the Verwoerd regime and the 
methods of the South African police. 


We are glad to say that New Age is more 
or less openly defying the ban on its exist- 
ence. A new paper is now coming into our 
office every week. Entitled Spark, it costs 
the same as New Age, is printed in the 
same printing works and published in the 
same publishing house. The pages are half 
the size of New Age’s, but to make up for 
this Spark has twice as many pages. The 
editor of New Age writes in Spark now - 
which will surprise no one. 


Whatever policy differences we have, we 
applaud Spark's open resistance to the 
South African Government. 
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After this week’s power cuts the public’s 
opinion of trade unions in general and 
strikes in particular is probably lower than 
it has ever been since 1926. Lord Bath's 
viewpoint that shop stewards ought to be 
jailed for a few years seems to be shared by 
a disturbingly large number of people. 
There is a genuine problem here. However 
sympathetic one is to the electricians’ claims 
the threat which a strike would pose to the 
life and health of hospital patients cannot 
be justified by economic arguments. 

The main trouble is that British trade 
unions never seem to have had the imag- 
ination to try and develop new methods of 
striking. Strikes are weapons which are 
supposed to be aimed at the employers, yet 
the conventional withdrawal of labour 
usually ends up by injuring the relatively 
innocent public, The teachers’ strike which 
almost’ came off last year was based on 
principles which were far better both 
morally and tactically. Some teachers in- 
tended to carry on teaching, but to refuse 
to accept their pay from the Government. 
Other types of worker could learn a lot 
from this; railway workers, for instance, 
could strike by ‘continuing to run the rail- 
ways but refusing to take fares. And per- 
haps the electricity workers could refuse to 


collect the cash for coin-operated meters, or 
to read quantity meters, instead of cutting 
off the current. 
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In the December 29 issue of the American 
left-wing weekly, The Nation, there appears 
a long article about the Everyman I boat 
project. The article, by W. S. Merwin, is 
entitled “ Act of Conscience,” and describes 
the Committee for Non-Violent Action’s 
project to send a boat into the nuclear test- 
ing areas in the Pacific. 


The article was to have appeared in the 
November 3 issue of the New Yorker as 
one of the major book-length features which 
that magazine occasionally produces, The 
type was even set up. Then the Cuba crisis 
came along and the editors, either through 
censorship or self-censorship, scrapped “Act 
of Conscience.” The New Yorker seems to 
have succumbed like so many others to the 
pressures a crisis situation generates, 
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A friend of mine, one of this country’s fore- 
most ismologists, reports that a very ex- 
citing match took place last week between 
the two world champion ismology teams, 
Russia and China. In a heated dispute over 
something or other, the Russians claimed 
that “left-wing opportunism, dogmatism, 
and sectarianism are increasingly emerging 
as a grave danger to world Communism,” 
thus scoring four isms in sixteen words for 
a very commendable average of 4.0. 


The Chinese, who were very much on the 
defensive throughout the whole match, re- 
plied: “It is perfectly clear that only those 
who are guilty now of adventurism, now of 
capitulationism, are the ones whose ideology 
is Trotskyism or Trotskyism in a new 
guise.” This scored three isms in twenty- 
nine words (under the new rules introduced 
at the Moscow Conference in 1961 repeti- 
tions don’t count) for an avetage of 9.67. 
After a long period of Chinese supremacy 
in ismology, it is clear that Russian grand 
masters are, at least for the present, undis- 
puted world champions. 


Richard Boston 


PANTOMIME 


‘| must, as an old Parliamentarian, 


express my surprise .. - 
—Sir Winston Churchill 


POLITICS 


The first in a series of articles about the 
structure of political power in Britain today 


“We Englishmen are Very Proud of our 
Constitetion, Sir. It Was Bestowed Upon 
Us by Providence. No Other Country is so 
Favoured as This Country. .. .” 

. . “it was a little particular of Provi- 
dence,” said the forcign gentleman. . . . 
“Undoubtedly,” assented Mr. Podsnap. 
“But so it is. It was the Charter of the 
Land. This Island was Blest, Sir, to the 
Direct Exclusion of such Other Countries as 
- as there may happen to be.” 


Charles Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. 


tn Britain the power to make or shape im- 
portant decisions is held by the constitu- 
tional bodies that together comprise the 
State - Parliament, the Cabinet, the Civil 
Service, the armed forces, the police, the 
judiciary - and by such extra-constitutional 
bodies as the City, the Federation of British 
Industries, the trade unions, the political 
parties, etc. 

When one tries to find out something about 
this power structure one is immediately im- 
pressed by the secrecy with which decisions 
are made that may effect the lives of mil- 
lions of people: this secrecy is most appar- 
ent when compared with the openness of 
political life in the USA. 

It is true that we have Question Time in 
the House of Commons, but the usefulness 
of this is easily over-estimated. Informa- 
tion és sometimes revealed, but the Minister 
concerned has only to say that it would not 
be in the public interest to answer publicly 
such and such a question and he is pressed 
no further. Since the Minister is the only 
judge of what is or is not in the public 
interest he need never be embarrassed and 
need never reveal any information of value 
at all. The perfect reply in Question Time 
has been described as “brief, appears to 
answer the question completely, if chal- 
lenged can be proved accurate in every 
word, gives no opening for awkward ‘ sup- 
plementaries, and discloses really no- 
thing.” 

If Question Time fails to reveal anything 
aboat a particular event we will probably 
have to wait for such memoirs as may be 
written by people closely concerned. per- 
haps many years later. But in writing his 
memoirs an ex-Minister is restrained by 
many things - by loyalty to his party and 
his friends, by the libel laws and the Official 
Secrets Act; and by the Fifty Year Rule 
under which Government documents are 


not made public until that length of time 
has elapsed. And even then the historian of 
2006, for example, will probably find little 
For 


of interest about the Suez invasion, 


example, he will not learn what happened 
at the relevant Cabinet meetings and this 
will probably never be known. The Prime 
Minister is the only member of the Cabinet 
who is allowed to take notes during a 
meeting: even the minutes of the Cabinet 
Secretariat do not record what is said by 
individual Ministers, but only the “ conclu- 
sions ” of the whole Cabinet. 


In all these ways the Government is much 
less open than it was fifty years ago. To 
take just one example: before 1914 “ Blue 
Books” were published containing the cor- 
tespondence between Britain and a given 
foreign power. If this practice alone con- 
tinued we would know a lot more about 
incidents like Suez than we do. 


* * 


There are two common English attitudes to 
the political system. One is stated in Pope’s 
couplet: 
“For forms of government let fools con- 
test. 
What e’er is best administered is best.” 
(Essay on Man, Epistle iii.) 
By this argument Britain is in form a 
monarchy, though in fact a democracy. A 
structure theoretically controlled by one 
man (or woman) is in fact controlled by 
“the people.” Such is the theory. 
But of course it is not possible for a poli- 
tical structure designed for control from the 
top to be controlled from the bottom, any 
more than a car can be steered from the 
luggage rack. A monarchy, however con- 
stitutional, cannot be a democracy. 
Alongside the belief in the unimportance of 
forms of government 1s an emphasis on the 
manifestations of those very forms. This 
myth, of which the chief exponents are 
school text books and the Central Office of 
Information, tells us that we are mled by 
the constitutional bodies alone. To quote 
an editorial comment from New Society 
(December 6, 1962) on the COI’s publica- 
tion The British Parliament, 
“The chief myth which this curiously re-- 
mote Government pamphlet accepts is the 
one which holds that Parliament can 
accurately be understood through an 
analysis of its legal powers and proce- 
dures. The pamphlet discusses the 
Crown-in-Parliament in detail, with the 
Queen put first and the Commons last. 
But the Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
are virtually ignored, because they are 
ignored in law. 
“Thanks to a full page iltustration one 
can learn where the mace rests and 
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where MPs sit - but not what they do 
when they are sitting in Commons.” = 
+ % * 
Parliament today is a shell, a museum-piece. 
On matters of minor importance MPs are 
allowed to go through the motions, allowed 
to make out a case for one thing and 
against another. But it is all a pantomime. 
The result of the “debate” was decided 
long before, and not in Parliament. On 
matters of major importance even this mock 
performance is denied them; they are not 
even aware of the issues, or else are simply 
deceived : 
“|. the unprecedented decision of the 
Labour Government to permit the occu- 
pation of lsritain by the armed forces of 
a foreign power in peacetime was first 
announced, not in Parliament, but in a 
joint statement issued to the press by the 
British Air Ministry and the United 
States Air Force on July 17, 1948, giving 
the impression that American bombers 
were on a temporary visit to British air- 
fields." (The British State, by James 
Harvey and Kathleen Hood.) 
Unlike the United States Senate, Parliament 
has no constitutional functions in relation 
to foreign affairs. Policy is formulated by 
the Foreign Secretary with advice from the 
Foreign Office: it is reviewed by the 
Cabinet and is then supposed to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament for final determina- 
tion. But this clearly did not happen, for 
example, in the case of the North Atlantic 
Treaty in 1949. The text of the treaty was 
released on March 18, it was signed on 
April 4, and Parliament debated it more 
than a month later on May 12. 
This has been the pattern for everything of 
real importance since the war, from Suez to 
the Common Market and Polaris. An ex- 
treme example was the decision for Britain 
to manufacture nuclear weapons. on which 
Mr. Attlee as Prime Minister did not even 
inform the Cabinet (see The British Cabinet 
by John P. Mackintosh}. Emmanuel Shin- 
well wrote in the Sunday Times (September 
18, 1962): 
“IT was Minister of Defence in 1950, but 
knew nothing of how the decision to 
manufacture the atom bomb was reached. 
Only recently, as a‘ result of my investi- 
gations, did I discover that the decision 
to undertake research and development 
was taken in 1947, in consultation with a 
few of my Government colleagues. So 
far as | am aware the subject was never 
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mentioned at any of the Cabinet meet- 
ings. And apart from the Minister of 
Defence in 1947, A. V. Alexander, none 
of the other Service Ministers was taken 
into confidence. In his own book Earl 
Attlee omits any reference to the subject 
and gives no details of how this moment- 
ous decision came to be made.” 
(Quoted in The Bomb, Direct Action and 
the State, a Direct Action pamphlet.) 
The Government deceives parliament re- 
peatedly and easily. Many of the annual 
estimates are not debated at all because 
there is simply not enough time. Around 
£1,700 million a year for “defence” is 
debated by parliament without its being told 
the arguments, what the money is to be 
spent on, or any other facts that might be 
relevant. And the Government can get 
away with things like this: 
“|. the Post Office Vote of £75,000,000 
for ‘capital expenditure on telephones, 
telegraphs and postal services’ in 1952 
included £25,000,000 which, it was finally 
admitted under pressure, really belonged. 
to the rearmament programme.” (Harvey 
and Hood ibid.) 
When Churchill disclosed in the House of 
Commons on October 23, 1952, that 
Britain's first atom bomb explosion at 
Monte Bello had cost over £100,000,000, he 
said that he was “rather astonished” that 
this sum “could be dispersed without Par- 
liament being made aware of it.” 
“JT was not aware until I took office that 
not only had the Socialist Government 
made the atomic bomb as a matter of re- 
search. but that they had created at the 
expense of many scores of millions of 
pounds the important plant necessary for 
its regular production. .. . 
“ While paying all credit to the late Gov- 
emment and their scientists for the action 
which they have taken, I must, as an old 
Parliamentarian, express my surprise that 
a full and clear statement was mot made 
of this policy in Parliament, especially in 
view of the immense sums of money 
which were voted by this House without 
their having any clear appreciation of 
what was being done.” 


In his second article, which will appear in 
“Peace News” next week, Richard Boston 
will discuss the theory of parliamentary 
democracy and the ways in which the cen- 
tralisation of the power structure have taken 
us away from this position. 
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Geof Bevan 


CND AND THE COMMUNISTS 
2: Scotland and Wales 


Since the Labour Party’s investigation into 
Communist influence in CND was sparked 
off by the May Day incident in Glasgow 
last year, it is worth quoting from the press 
statement issued by Glasgow Council for 
Nuclear Disarmament on May 8: 
“The executive of Glasgow CND repu- 
diates the statement made by Mr. Len 
Williams, general secretary of the Labour 
Party, that ‘highly organised deliberate 
attempts were made by supporters of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament to 
wreck the May Day demonstration in 
Glasgow.’ It also denies the allegation of 
Communist infiltration into CND in Scot- 
land. In fact, the demonstration against 
Soviet testing made to the Soviet diplo- 
mats who visited Glasgow last November 
was followed by a noticeable withdrawal 
of such support as CND has ever had 
from individual Communists, Glasgow 
CND took part in the parade by ipvita- 
tion of the organisers, and does not con- 
done rowdyism and heckling which goes 
beyond acknowledged bounds.” 
On May 9, following consulation between 
the Glasgow CND Secretary and Peggy 
Duff, the National Executive of CND issued 
a press statement which was completely 


Katangese refugees 
near the frontier with 
Northern Rhodesia 


Michael Scott 


THE NEXT 
STEP 
IN AFRICA 


Recent events in Katanga are the prelude 
to a final assault by the forces of African 
liberation on South Africa, the last strong- 
hold of white supremacy in the world. It 
may still not be too late for the lesson to 
be learned from these tragic happenings 
which could save South Africa and the 
world from the horrifying consequences of 
a race war. 

The role played by Britain in the Katanga 
debacle has been a sorry one, both in 
Africa and in the United Nations. Had it 
not been for the encouragement given to 
Mr. Tshombe by the Union Miniére, in 
which large interests are held in Britain, 
and by British officials who repeatedly pro- 
mised him support when he was at the point 
of agreeing with the Congo Government, the 
use of force would not have been necessary. 
By refusing to co-operate with the UN in 
imposing sanctions on Tshombe, Britain en- 
sured that force would have to be used, 
either by the Congo Government or by the 
UN, and it was probably best for all con- 
cerned, including the white inhabitants of 


ignored by the Scottish newspapers, though 
The Guardian quoted it in full. It read, in 
part, as follows: 
“We are informed by the secretary of 
the Glasgow CND, the Rev. Geoffrey 
Shaw, that the facts given by Alan Clay- 
ton (the Scottish YCND secretary who re- 
signed after May Day) in his letter to 
Mr. Gaitskell are totally untrue. The 
Scottish Youth Campaign has never been 
a very active organisation, Alan Clayton 
has, of course, the right to resign from it 
if he wishes, but not to falsify the facts 
about the campaign and the youth cam- 
paign in Glasgow. The secretary of the 
Glasgow Youth Carnpaign, Kenneth Mc- 
Kay, is not a Communist, and there are 
no members of the Young Communist 
League on the committee. Members of 
the Young Communist League in Glas- 
gow operate within their own peace 
organisation and not inside the YCND. 
The adult CND group has 49 members 
on its committee, only one of whom is a 
Communist. They have in any case re- 
lentlessly pursued a policy of opposition 
to all nuclear tests, both Russian and 
American, unlike the Labour Party.” 
Kenneth McNeil, now secretary of the Scot- 


Katanga, that it should have been the UN. 
This can be said despite the tragic killing of 
two Belgian women, an incident which the 
British press splashed across their front 
pages while forgetting (except the Daily 
Herald) the thcusands of Africans who have 
been casualties in this sorry game of Afri- 
can and big power politics. 

Now that the great industrial installations 
of L’Haute Katanga have ground to a halt, 
the most urgent question is that of the 
future shape of the industrial civilisation in 
Central and Southern Africa, where most of 
the mineral wealth, which will be the 
foundation of Africa’s prosperity, is located. 
Both African nationalist leaders and indus- 
trialists, especially the “Cape to Katanga 
miners,”. will be forced by these events to 
confront one another. The industrialists 
must make up their minds on which side 
they think their future lies. Is it to be with 
the white supremacists of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia or will they help to 
develop a new pattern of industrialisation 
in that part of Africa, with the growth of 


tish Council for Nuclear Disarmament, has 
commented: ‘ There are no Communists or 
Communist Party members known on the 
Scottish Council. We have never done any- 
thing or not done anything because of Com- 
munist influence.” Keith Bovey, formerly 
chairman of Glasgow CND and now chair- 
man of the Scottish Council, has com- 
mented on the Scottish situation equally 
forthrightly, ‘The one Communist Party 
member of the 49-strong Glasgow CND 
committee went on to the industrial sub- 
committee, since he was unquestionably a 
manual worker and this kind of thing was 
obviously his bent. However, he turned out 
to be a conspicuous absentee from the com- 
mittees. Far from exercising a dispropor- 
tionate influence, the one Communist who 
had the opportunity at committee level to 
influence decisions was never there ! ” 

The situation in Scotland is complicated by 
two important factors: the presence of 
Polaris and extreme industrial unrest. There 
arose a broad anti-Polaris movement which 
was by no means specifically CND. A joint 
committee was formed at the announcement 
of the coming of Polaris by the Glasgow 
City Labour Party, the Trades and Labour 
Council, and the Co-operative Association. 


stable African urban populations, African 
security in land ownership and use, and 
security also for capital investment and the 
technical skills that are badly needed ? 
The “ Cape to Katanga miners ” group con- 
sists of corporations registered in many 
different countries and owned by people of 
many different nationalities. Among the 107 
corporations integrated in the “team,” 49 
are registered in South Africa, 16 in 
Northern Rhodesia, 9 in Britain, 7 in Bel- 
gium, 7 in the Congo, 7 in the United 
States, 5 in Southern Rhodesia, 3 in Por- 
tugal, 3 in Canada, and 1 in Tanganyika. 
The ever-increasing need of an industrial 
civilisation for ferro-alloys and non-ferrous 
metals will make demands on, and at the 
same time stimulate, the whole mineral ex- 
ploiting system of Southern and Central 
Africa. Africa has almost 25 per cent of 
the world supply of manganese while 
Europe has one per cent. Africa has about 
20 per cent of the world's chromite, while 
Western Europe has one per cent. Africa 
has 60 per cent of the world’s cobalt; 


They held a protest meeting in December, 
1960, which filled St. Andrew’s Hall (the 
criterion of success) and it looked as though 
a real mass movement might have been 
started, This was not to be, Keith Bovey 
thinks one of the reasons for this was the 
absence, not only of any rea] -common 
denominator within the group, but the lack 
of a genuine unilateralism. The movement 
was conposed of pacifists, CNDers, those 
simply anti-Polaris, Communists and Scot- 
tish Nationalists, together with a mixture of 
what Mr. Bovey described as “ pure parish 
pump stuff ” “Tf they'd put it in the 
Mersey it would have been all right” type 
of apprcach. There was nothing like a 
popular movement for unilateralism, but 
Glasgow CND has continued its opposition 
from the unilateralist standpoint, and there 
has been a steady growth in its member- 
ship. 

Isobel Lindsay, secretary of the Scottish 
Committee cf 100. writes: “About 18 
months ago, when Polaris first came to 
Scotland, the CP’ were extremely active, and 
in fact were numerically the basis of the 
first demonstrations. Apart, perhaps, from 
one or two local CND groups there was no 
‘infiltration *; any help that was given came 


Western Europe has 10 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the Economist Intelligence Unit's 
publication, Britain and Europe, Europe’s 
trade in non-ferrous metals will double be- 
tween 1955 and 1970, and this increasing 
need will have to be met from African 
sources, 

Britain should now work in close co-opera- 
tion with the UN in developing the terri- 
tories remaining under its responsibility, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia and the 
three High Commission terntories in South 
Africa, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland. The people of Souther Africa 
would then be able to see what the UN 
really is capable of through its specialised 
agencies, the World Health Organisation, 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation, 
UNICEF and the Technical Assistance pro- 
gramme. Voluntary agencies such as the 
World Peace Brigade and International 
Voluntary Service should also take part in 
this gigantic task of reconstruction which is 
a challenge to everyone who wants to see 
peace in Africa. 


quite officially from them as a party. This 
lasted up to the Holy Loch sit-down in 
September, which they had committed them- 
selves to supporting several months before. 


After the Russian tests they gradually 
dropped out, and now they are neither 
helpful nor harmful, merely irrelevant. To 
the best of my knowledge, of the active 
members of the Scottish Committee only 
one was a serious CP member, and he has 
recently resigned. There are one or two 
younger members who have rather tenuous 
connections with the YCL, but they don’t 
support the Russian bomb, 


“JY think the situation is quite simple. 
Initially the CP wanted very much to have 
the support and be associated with a 
socially acceptable organisation, but after 
the Soviet tests they were frightened to 
allow their members to come into contact 
with critical ideas.” 


The second point is related to the industrial 
scene. Redundancy is becoming more and 
more common. “ Pay-offs” are continually 
in the air and the threat of them haunts the 
lives of thousands. There is a deep unrest 
and uncertainty among the workers about 
the whole future of the shipyards, and many 
fear for their jobs. The railways and the 
mines are equally badly hit. Hardship 
amongst those already paid off is not un- 
common. Against such a background pro- 
pagating the CND line is exceptionally diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. Where do the Com- 
munists stand in all this ? 

Isobel Lindsay writes: “ Unintentionally 
and indirectly the CP makes industrial work 
difficult for us. In Scotland in particular a 
high proportion of the best trade unionists, 
shop stewards, etc., are Communists, for the 
very simple reason that of the organisations 
on the left it was the only one which did a 
lot of industrial work and cared what hap- 
pened to the workers. As a result it is very 
difficult to find politically conscious indus- 
trial workers who will make the Committee 
of 100 or CND their first loyalty.” 

The Rev. Geoffrey Shaw, however, points 
out that the CND group started in Stern 
and Co, in Glasgow was the result of an 
original initiative from CP members and 
shop stewards who, for the most part, were 
“fairly genuinely CND sympathetic.” He 
also says that Communists have been help- 
ful in the distribution of leaflets “ especially 
in factories,” and that “there is in no way 
any kind of hoodwinking in this. There is 
an extent to which the CP has been helpful 
en this without ‘taking over’ in any way. 
There has been a considerable leafleting of 


Barbara Elfbrandt 


Anti-Polaris demonstration at 
Holy Loch, Whitsun 1961 


factories by the CP with specifically CND 
leafiets.’ But he also points out that the 
CP are not so active in “general cam- 
paigning,” and confirms the large drop in 
CP support for CND following the protests 
against Russian tests, including pre-emin- 
ently the secretary of the Scottish CP who 
had previously been very active in CND. 
Wales, too, has its own peculiar “ compli- 
cation” - the presence of German troops, 
armed and training, at Castlemartin. It 
would hardly be fair to see opposition to 
this high-handed move in the cold war as 
solely or even primarily of Communist 
origin, CP Head Office specifically dis- 
claimed credit for the organisation of the 
protests at Castlemartin. 

There is a South Wales Committee Against 
German Troops in Britain which is strongly 
supported by the South Wales miners. The 
miners have had four CP leaders in a row, 
and John Dennithorne, secretary of the 
Welsh National Council of CND, com- 
ments: “By and large the great cecal 
industry is with us, but how far this is 
because of its Communist leadership and 
how far due to CND penetration as such is 
difficult to assess, Relations between the 
two approaches are friendly, tolerant and 
understanding, though nothing is given 
away of our respective principles. 

“This was particularly visible in CND’s re- 
action to the invitation and pressure to co- 
operate with the Castlemartin demonstra- 
tions. From the start our Chairman, sup- 
ported in general by the Council, took a 
firm line on distinguishing clearly the terms 
of reference (and relevance) of Campaign 
commitments and what lies beyond it. 
CND in Wales, therefore, had no part 
officially in the propaganda against German 
troops, though it could not of course pre- 
sume to dictate any course for its individual 
supporters, who must respond or not 
according to conscience. In the event there 
were a number of CND people there, but 
the meeting itself was divided, with a pre- 
ponderance in favour of the official line.” 
The quite clear reference to the “two 
approaches” and CND’s insistence that 
opposition to German troops was strictly 
outside its province shows the distinction 
between Communism and CND here, and 
emphasises the fact that, in this event at 
any rate, CND had a policy and line of 
action which diverged from that of the 
Communists, and which was most certainly 
not “directed ” or “ influenced ” by them. 
A final comment from John Dennithorne 
about Wales CND and Communism in 


general. ‘ Undoubtedly in the branches - 
at any rate in those I know personally - 
there is some Communist representation. I 
am not, however, aware that it has any- 
where interfered with the health of the 
organisation.” 

Mention must also be made of the British 
Peace Committee. It is generally and popu- 
larly referred to as a fellow-travelling or 
“front” organisation. Almost without ex- 
ception, this assumption was taken for 
granted by CND workers with whom the 
subject was raised. Undoubtedly Com- 
munists are both members of it and listed 
among its Vice-Presidents. It is emphatic- 
ally and explicitly supported by the Com- 
munist Party: “ . we call in particular 
(my italics) for support of the activities of 
the British Peace Committee with its com- 
prehensive peace policy.” (John Gollan, 
CP 27th Congress Report.) Colin Sweet, 
BPC secretary, was quite adamant, however, 
in his refusal and “inability” to discuss 
Communism, “I am in no position to 
comment on any other organisation,” he 
said. He said that BPC policy was quite 
clear - they were opposed to all tests 
(though with the official support of the CP 
it is difficult to believe they reject Russia’s 
possession of nuclear weapons, and to 
possess is to test). The BPC had issued a 


We are teaching without pay 


Three of us, all public (state) school 
teachers in Tucson, Arizona, are teaching 
without pay (two of us for the second year 
Tunning) because we refused to sign a 
loyalty oath which, under the Arizona 
Communist Control Act of 1961, all public 
employees of the state must sign on penalty 
of losing their pay. At the moment we are 
waiting for a decision of the state Supreme 
Court on the constitutional validity of the 
loyalty oath law. 

All three of us teach social science; we 
have all been involved in local peace activi- 
ties, including an annual peace walk in 
December, Two of us are members of the 
Society of Friends (Quakers). 

Arizona seems to be a testing ground for 
repressive legislative programmes, and the 


recent vigour of the extreme right in this 
state is part of a larger pattern throughout 
the whole country. During the legislative 
session in which the loyalty oath provision 
was passed, the extreme anti-Communists, 
led by Fred Schwarz’s Christian Anti-Com- 
munist Crusade, were drawing large audi- 
ences. On many occasions they held rallies 
in front of the entrance to the legislative 
chambers. Legislators were forced to take 
oaths before passing through the crowd on 
the days that anti-Communist legislation 
was on the agenda. 

Phoenix, the state capital, about 120 miles 
from Tucson, has been the scene of con- 
certed activity by several right wing groups. 
A tourist centre whose advertising slogan is 
“The Valley of the Sun” is now known to 


liberals as “ The Valley of Fear.’’ Teachers 
have been fired for doing no more than ex- 
press liberal ideas in public or for ques- 
tioning the judgment of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, Pages in 
textbooks have been torn out and replaced 
by pages written by local “ watchdog ” com- 
mittees. Newspapers in the city contribute 
to the atmosphere with ultra-conservative 
editorials and slanted news coverage. 
Phoenix’s only moderate paper is in serious 
financial difficulties. | Arizona’s senior 
senator, Barry Goldwater, one of the lead- 
ing figures of the American right, dominates 
political thinking in the state. 

The force of reaction seems to have been 
somewhat weakened by the protest against 
the loyalty oath. - Little reactionary legisla- 
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statement condemning American tests, and 
only last August had met the Russian 
Ambassador in a “long and useful” meet- 
ing to protest against nuclear testing. 

The BPC are now on a liaison committee 
with CND (see Nigel Young’s point (a) in 
last week’s article) and have co-operated 
with and supported its activities since 1959. 
(Note: The first Aldermaston march was in 
1958.} The BPC’s “principal target” is 
necessarily the British Government, They 
do not feel, however, that the whole ques- 
tion of nuclear weapons’ policy and testing 
can be isolated from the general political 
scene - “at any rate, nor fo the extent that 
CND and the Committee of 100 do” (my 
italics) - and so their emphasis is placed, as 
the occasion demands, on “trouble spots,” 
like Germany, for example. This is the 
classic Communist position. Their litera- 
ture contains vague references to “ peace” 
and “general and complete disarmament,” 
support for East Germany and condemna- 
tion of the West, and omits all discussion 
on the vital question of unilateralism. 


In his final article, which will appear next 
week, Geof Bevan discusses the Communist 
attitude to direct action and the Committee 
of 100 and sums up his view of the ques- 
tion of CND and the Communists. 


tion was introduced in the 1962 legislative 
session. A decision by the state Attorney- 
General's office that the law did not provide 
that teachers not signing the oath should be 
fired has put everyone in 2 “ wait and see” 
position, A small committee of supporters 
has raised enough money to keep us in 
work on the job. 

Legal action could be drawn out over 
several years. The Arizona Supreme Court 
is expected to rule the loyalty oath consti- 
tutional. If it does, we may carry the action 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
We all feel that our protest against the oath 
has definitely been strengthened by our 
decision to keep on teaching. We.intend to 
stay there as long as we can afford to do 
so. 
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The Economic Efiects of Disarmament, by 
the Economist Intelligence Unit, spon- 
sored by the United World Trust. 30s. 

The Economics of Defence in the Nuclear 
Age, by Charles J. Hitch and Roland N. 
McKean (Oxford University Press, 45s.) 


At last they are beginning to appear, studies 
dealing realistically and in detail with the 
problems which will face us when disarma- 
ment arrives, It is as if the prospect of its 
attainment is at least now being seriously 
entertained. Such books are still greatly 
outnumbered. by the weighty contributions 
to deterrence theology. But the balance 
may be in process of righting itself. 

The Economic Effects of Disarmament, by 
the Economist Intelligence Unit. is far and 
away the most thorough-going, rigorous and 
ielevant investigation we have yet had for 
this country. In addition to apt use of 
available statistical sources, the EIU team 
sent out questionnaires to firms involved in 
defence work, and in some cases followed 
these up by interviews. In this they were 
helped by the non-political charity status of 
the sponsoring trust. The results are clearly 
and handily presented in 208 pages of text, 
90 tables, and appendices. 

Part One examines the present impact of 
defence spending on the UK economy. In 
1961, 7.3 per cent of the Gross National 
Product was devoted to defence, showing a 
rise on the previous year (a thing that had 
not happened since the Korean war), and 


What will happen if Britain disarms ? 


THE ECONOMIC 
EFFECTS OF 


DISARMAMENT 


by THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


sponsored by the UNITED WORLD TRUST 


Which industries depend on defence spending? In which parts of the country 
is employment on defence work greatest? How could spending on defence be 
What effects could disarmament have on consumers’ incomes, the 
social services, aid to developing countries, investment? 


replaced? 


These are some of the questions comprehensively dealt with in this book ‘. the 
most detailed study ever published of the effects of disarmament on the British 


economy. 


It examines the consequences of the withdrawal of defence expenditure on 
industry and employment, with separate sections on each industry concerned. 
The book makes use of the results of a questionnaire returned by firms in the 
various industries and of much hitherto unpublished information to which the 
Ministry of Defence permitted the authors access. The last section of the book 
discusses various ways in which defence spending could be gradually replaced 


to create new civil demand. 


Price 30s (31/6 including postage). Obtainable from any bookseller or direct 


from the publisher - 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
5 Bury Street, London, S.W.1. WHlItehall 0353 Ext 131. 


Malcolm Caldwell 


placing us second only to the USA in the 
proportion of our wealth we were prepared 
to squander in the vain pursuit of the un- 
attainable. In the same year about !,118,000 
people (4.5 per cent of the working popula- 
tion) found direct employment on defence, 
and there were perhaps another half a mil- 
lion engaged in contingent employment. 
For the financial year 1962-1963 the Gov- 
ernment anticipates that 27.1 per cent of its 
total expenditure will be on defence (some 
£1,740.000,000 out of £6,346,000,000). It 
seems that this percentage is more likely to 
rise than to fall in the next few years if we 
continue on our present course. 


One of the most difficult disarmament pro- 
blems facing the Americans is the intensive 
regionalisation of their defence industries. 
Work on missiles alone accounts for 25 per 
cent of all manufacturing employment in 
San Diego and San Jose, California. More 
than 12 per cent of the total work force in 
Los Angeles is directly employed on de- 
fence work. In Virginia the Government 
spends about 75 cents in military pay for 
every dollar the manufacturers of the State 
pay their employees. From their analysis of 
the regional spread of defence contracts in 
this country, the EIU conclude that, though 
special assistance might be necessary to a 
few towns such as Chatham (whose pro- 
blem is contrasted with that of Aldershot in 
a useful appendix) “. . . it seems reason- 
able to assume that no specificaily regional 


IN THE EVENT OF 
DISARMAMENT 


problems are likely to emerge in the event 
of disarmament.” 

It appears also from the EIU researches 
that concentration of defence contracts on 
a limited number of giant concerns is less 
a feature of the British scene than the 
American. There 25 per cent by value of 
all Government military work goes to five 
super firms, one of which - Boeing Airplane 
Co. - is 99.6 per cent dependent on such 
coniracts. Only 7 per cent of the British 
firms responding to the questionnaire were 
more than 75 per cent dependent. In terms 
of the numbers of workers involved in de- 
fence work, however, the largest 18 British 
firms predominate, together employing 
three-quarters of the total labour force en- 
gaged wholly or mainly on defence. 
Another serious problem to which attention 
is drawn is that of research and develop- 
ment, It seems clear that Government ex- 
penditure in this field. for military purposes 
mainly, has contributed substantially to the 
country’s general impetus to growth, and 
that it would have to be replaced by Gov- 
ernment research support for other pur- 
poses, of which a number are suggested. 
Two manufacturers only took Government 
military work at all in order to gain re- 
search assistance, although they resented 
having to pass on the information so 
acquired to other Government contractors. 


There follows a detailed look at the sectors 
of the economy likely to be most affected: 
the aircraft industry (70 per cent of its out- 
put military); the electronics industry (over 
20 per cent of output, and over half of re- 
search and development expenditure, de- 
fence supported); the ship-building, repair- 
ing and marine engineering industry (about 
a quarter of output involved); and the ord- 
nance and small arms industry (over three- 
quarters of its employees directly engaged 
on military work). Of other industries, the 
prospects of the motor vehicle industry, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and 
the explosives and fireworks industry are 
specifically canvassed. It is interesting that 
“|. expectation of a general recession as 
a result of disarmament is not common .. .” 
among employers. This is half the battle, 
and indicates perhaps that this particular 
bogy has been laid to rest. It is also of 
interest that in Britain there seems to be 
no special profit in defence work, however 
useful it is to fall back upon, and whatever 
the American case (p. 96). 

In dealing with the individual industries, 
general suggestions are made about possible 
measures to ensure against redundancy and 
assist the gaining of alternative markets, but 
the more detailed discussion of post-dis- 
armament policies is reserved for Part Two. 
The usual comparison with 1945-46 is cited 
and ventilated, and there follows a sug- 
gestive and reasoned analysis of the nature 
and problems of the transition now re 
quired. Far from there now being a back- 
log of unsatisfied consumer demand, as was 
the case in 1945, it appears that even Britain 
(not to speak of the USA) is approaching 
“‘saturation” in durable consumer goods 
such as radios (possessed by 76 per cent of 
British households), televisions (75 per cent), 
vacuum cleaners (74 per cent), and wash- 
ing machines (45 per cent). However, this 
category of goods is readily responsive to 
modifications in hire purchase conditions, 
and technical developments may stimulate 
and accelerate replacement demand (the ad- 
vent of colour television would be helpful 
in this respect, for example). Compared 
with America, we still have much ground to 
make up in refrigerators (28 per cent of 
households here as against 98 per cent 
there), and smaller items such as electric 


Cars, 
too, have room for expansion here - the 


toasters and food and drink mixers. 


average number of persons per car in 
Britain is 9.3, as compared with 2.9 in the 
States. Here again hire purchase conces- 
sions would be very effective. 

Bearing considerations such as these in 
mind, the authors attempt an assessment of 
what might be needed in the way of Gov- 
ernment responses. They assume that the 
Government decides to make good the with- 
drawal of expenditure on defence by re- 
placing it in equal parts by private con- 
sumption expenditure (encouraged by tax 
reliefs, increased welfare benefits, etc.), in- 
vestment private and social, and government 
current expenditure (in turn divided equally 
between current purchases of goods and 
services and aid to the under-developed 
countries). In this closely argued and sug- 
gestive section it is shown in detail what 
specific actions the Government of the time 
might take. 


* * x 


Where the British book assumes disarma- 
ment and proceeds to analyse the economic 
implications, an American offering - The 
Economics of Defence in the Nuclear Age 
- accepts that “deterrence is not dispens- 
able,” that “the need for a deterrent .. - 
is ineradicable,” and proceeds to examine 
the economic laws which should govern 
“ getting a better defence posture for our 
money.” Still, there is excellent material 
here for campaigners. A good deal of light 
is shed in passing on the American scene 
and the American mind. The authors be- 
come rather wistful when comparing what 
ought to be done for military efficiency with 
the actual picture of shocking waste and in- 
trigue which prevails. Their generally hard- 
boiled ‘‘ realistic” arguments do lead them, 
however, to reason against overseas bases, 
and to demolish the “open skies ” concept. 
Some idea of their “ realism” can be gained 
from this extract: “... if an [disarmament] 
agreement were reached, we (both sides, in 
fact) would have to prepare for possible re- 
vocation of the bargain. . . . We would 
have to be prepared to resume the atomic 
race immediately in order to re-establish an 
effective deterrent. Otherwise the enemy. 
facing no deterrent, might dispose of the 
free world once and for all. More gener- 
ally speaking, we would have to keep a 
springboard from which to resume tests, 
build up missile capabilities, or take what- 
ever steps had been banned.” Although re- 
cognising the dangers of provoking the 
“enemy,” the writers also argue at length 
about possible provisions for ensuring maxi- 
mum recuperation (just the kind of 
measures, of course, to rouse the enemy to 
a suspicion that a first strike was pending, 
and to encourage them to pre-empt them- 
selves). 

The British study should be bought and dis- 
cussed by CND groups: if summary of its 
contents is difficult, evaluation is simple - 
it is excellent. The American book, which 
has an extensive bibliography, should per- 
haps be ordered for the local library, and 
quarried for telling quotations from an un- 
impeachable source. 
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Capitalism Means War 8d 
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War - Why? Is 4d 
All post paid. The lot 2s 3d 
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‘Some arms may be used for harsh measures of repression’ 


The Buccaneer deai: Ministry's admission 


Why is Britain selling arms - including 
bombers - to South Africa? The recent 
announcements of the sale of helicopters, 
Buccaneer bombers, and Canberra bombers 
have been received in almost total silence 
by press and Parliament alike. The discus- 
sion in the House of Commons on October 
31 was unusually inadequate, for both 
Opposition and Government spokesmen 
were labouring under the delusion that the 
planes being sold to South Africa are 
fighters. They are bombers. 


Attempting to find out more about the Buc- 
caneer deal, Peace News wrote a letter to 
which the Ministry of Defence has replied. 


“The possibility that some arms may be 
used for repression is taken into account,” 
says the Ministry spokesman. The full text 
reads: 


I am directed to thank you fer your letter 
of the 6th December addressed to the 
Minister of Aviation which has been 
passed to this Ministry for reply. 

It is not the practice of Her Maiesty’s 
Government to disclose details of defence 
equipment supplied to other Governments. 
{ can say, however, that it is the pelicy of 
HMG to allow arms sales to countries 
with whom we are in friendly relations 
provided they are within their legitimate 


H-course at 


A three-month course on the nuclear threat, 
with weekly talks, discussions and film 
shows, is being organised at the Kingsway 
Day College in London. Ann Mercer 
writes : 


The course is an experimental one, intended 
for students of 17 and 18 years who are out 
at work. They are mainly from Secondary 
Modern Schools and are neither used to 
thinking in a political way, nor do they have 
much factual background information about 
political issues. This course aims to present 
In as interesting and varied a way as pos- 
sible a certain amount of factual informa- 
tion about nuclear weapons and_ their 
effects; to go from there to consider various 
arguments that have been put forward by 
interested parties about what should be done 
with nuclear weapons; finally, to get 
students in the last weeks to look back over 
the arguments and work out a position for 
themselves. In order to simplify presenta- 
tion of material, after the first weeks when 
we will look at objective, factual statements 
about what nuclear bombs are and can do, 
we will take three broad viewpoints - each 
associated with an organisation set up to 
Promote its viewpoint. 


1, Those who believe we should go on 
making and having bombs, who minimise 
their danger, are prepared for nuclear war 
and spend time finding ways of dealing with 
ao possible situation when bombs have 
allen. 


2, Those who see the dangers of bombs, 
etc., but nevertheless argue that they are 
politically necessary’ for our safety, and 
that they will never be used anyway. 


3. Those who believe that nothing justifies 
making or keeping bombs and argue against 


‘100’ for teachers 


Teachers in all types of schools and teachers 
in training who are interested in forming a 
Committee of 100 (Teachers’ Group) are 
asked to get in touch with the temporary 
convener, Ray Rushton, The Studio, Brook 
Street, Colchester (Tel. Col, 72041), enclos- 
ing stamps, at least, to cover running costs. 
It is expected that the group would meet to 
define policy and instigate action in the 
educational sphere. It would, of course, 
support the basic ideas of the Committee - 
non-violent action and civil disobedience 
when necessary, 


Already teachers from many parts of Eng- 


land and Scotland have expressed interest in 
the idea. 


day college 


them on moral, political, humanitarian, etc., 
grounds. 


In each case the viewpoint will be illustrated 
and discussed in class and followed up later 
with illustration and discussion of the organ- 
isation developed to promote the point of 
view. As far as possible the material will 
be allowed to speak for itself - the students 
will be asked to work out first what the 
position is, then to examine how logical it 
is, and finally to comment on it and see its 
implications, and whether there are moral 
or political reasons either for or against it. 
As some of the students find it hard to talk 
and think politically, and to partake in argu- 
ments that are abstract and removed from 
their own lives or experience, where possible 
the discussion will take a personal, moral 
and humanitarian line. We will start out 
with general discussion of the whole issue, 
when various prejudices will emerge, along 
with lack ‘of information or awareness of 
implications of the point of view. The 
course does not aim to indoctrinate but to 
get students to see that there are various 
ways of seeing the issue; that people can 
present their viewpoint strongly and per- 
suasively; that they have to examine these 
arguments carefully; that, finally, they have 
to decide where they stand, and taking the 
scientific facts about bombs, realise the 
moral and humanitarian consequences of 
any positions that condone them. 


Going to fail 


Last Tuesday three Johannesburg women 
were due to surrender themselves and go 
into jail for self-confessededly “ furthering 
the objects of an illegal organisation - the 
African National Congress - by distributing 
literature.” 

Like many English civil disobedients, these 
women are quite prepared for their prison 
sentences, and are voluntarily going to jail 
early in order to get their six-month sent- 
ences over with. One of the women, Mrs. 
Eve Hall, has just finished a university 
course and hopes to study law in jail. Mrs. 
Benjamin, who like Eve Hall is a mother, 
said before going into prison: “We are 
terribly worried about what will happen to 
our children while we are inside, but in this 
country there are thousands of African chil- 
dren who are separated from their mothers, 
not for political offences, but because of 
legislation like pass laws and influx con- 
trol. We cannot turn our backs on these 
children for the sake of peace and stability 
in our own domestic circle.” 


Public Assembly 


Saturday January 19 2.30 


Newington Lodge 


Westmoreland Road SE17 


The South-East London Working Group of the London Committee of 100 invite 
you to a Public Assembly this Saturday. 2.30 at Newington Lodge. We aim to 
encourage the homeless to take direct action for themselves. We aim to draw 
public attention to the deplorable welfare conditions in the Warfare State. 


Further details from HIT 9166 


defence needs. All requests are scrutin- 
ised from the political as well as from 
the strategic and economic aspects before 
they are authorised. This applies to arms 
sales to South Africa and the added possi- 
bility that some arms may be used for 
harsh measures of repression is taken into 
account, But not all arms are used for 
repression. 


In the past South Africa has relied con- 
siderably on the United Kingdom for her 
defence requirements, and to cut off these 
supplics would be regarded as an un- 
friendly act. Moreover, it is considered 
important that South Africa should con- 
tinue to co-operate with the United 
Kingdom in matters of defence, particu- 
larly in the maintenance of the sea routes 
round the Cape. If South Africa is to 
keep her forces in an adequate state of 
efficiency she must obtain arms from 
abroad. 
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HMG disapproval of the policy of apar- 
theid has been made perfectly clear on 
many occasions. The pessibility of in- 
fluencing the emergence in that country 
of racial policies more in harmony with 
the present trend cf world opinion and of 
the realities of human relationships will 
not, however, be enhanced by severing 
our contacts with her. This applies 
equally to the defence sphere as to others. 


Several questions in the original letter from 
Peace News are left completely un- 
answered. Peace News asked whether the 
British Government had vetoed any requests 
from South Africa for arms. It also asked 
what military justification HMG considered 
there was for the bombers, and against what 
enemy they were intended to be used. 
Finally it asked whether HMG had ever 
asked for, or received, assurances that the 
Buccaneer bombers will not be used for 
internal repression. 


Banned - by the Bach choir 


“All a 


poet can do today 


Is to warn” 


“Already | have comprehended a light which never will filter into the dogma 

of any national church; namely, that one of Christ's essential commands was: 
Passivity at any price! Suffer dishonour and disgrace, but never resort to arms. Be 
bullied, be outraged, be killed, bue do not kill. 1x may be a chimerical and 

ignominous principle, but there it is. I¢ can be ignored; and | think pulpit 


professionals are ignoring it very skilfully and successfuly indeed 


... Andam! 


not myself a conscientious objector with a very seared conscience? _.. . Christ 
1s literally in ‘no man’s land’. There men often hear his voice: Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man may lay down his life for a friend. Is it spoken in 
English only and in French ? | da not believe so. Thus you see how pure Christianity 


will not fit in with pure patriotism” 


(From o letter written by Wilfred Gwen while in hospital on the Somme-june 1917: reprinted from 
the latroduction to *'Tha Poems of Wilfred Owen“, by kind permission of the publishers, 


Chatto and Windus). 


The composer and the poet have warned—challenged our conscience, our humonity, 
our mock piety, our Establishment Christianity, our silent oquiescence; silent 
aquiescence to governments, prepared to commit mass murder in our name. We 
challenge them, their actions and their motives—maybe we also can only warn— 


BUT DO YOU EVEN WARN? 


Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, Westminster Group, 41 Courrfield Road. 


London, $.W.7. FRE 2183. 


This advertisement was to have appeared in the programme of Benjamin Britten’s “ War 
Requiem,” which was performed at the Albert Hail on January 9. The advertisement 
had already been accepted by the orchestra, paid for by Westminster CND, and set up 


by the printer. 


Then a few hours before the performance the committee of the Bach Choir insisted 


that the advertisement be removed from the programme. 


Westminster CND immediately 


had 3,000 copies of the advertisement printed separately, and handed them out to 


members of the audience as they arrived. 


Norman Reuter of Westminster CND writes: “One wonders whether the Bach Choir 
accepts the sentiments and aims which must have been in Britten’s mind when he wrote 
the Kequiem, and which are embodied in Wilfred Owen’s words which head the score : 


bed 


‘ All a poet can do today is to warn. 


—e 


UN student conference backs 
non-violent efforts 


Relations with CND and other peace move- 
ments were among the chief topics discussed 
at the annual conference of the United 


Nations Student Association the weekend: 


before last. A motion was passed unanim- 


ously that 


“This AGC of UNSA supports the in- 
itiative of the World Peace Brigade in 
setting up a training centre in Dar-es- 
Salaam to devise non-violent methods of 
tackling African problems.” 


The Congo-Katanga question was widely 

discussed and a motion passed stating that 

UNSA 
“ deeply regrets the tragic incident which 
led to the killing of two Belgian women 
outside Jadotville, but would like to stress 
that incidents of this nature are inherent 
in strained situations where military force 
is being used, and sharply condemns the 
biassed and inflammatory reporting of 
this incident in certain sections of the 
British press.” 


Our correspondent writes that, politically, the 
conference was hard-hitting, progressive and 
constructive. The question of nuclear dis- 
armament was discussed, and a motion 
passed supporting the affiliate membership 
of local CND groups to UNSA - a similar 
motion was rejected at the United Nations 
Association conference last July. 

The most important resolution passed at the 
conference was probably that on scientific 
research, education, and peace. The whole 


question of this motion arose at the time of 
Raymond Challinor’s article in Peace News 


about Keele, which caused considerable 
concern about political freedom in British 
universities. The motion on scientific re- 
search and peace says: 


“UNSA, realising the technical, economic 
and social complexities of disarmament, 
noting that a major part of the budget for 
scientific research is for defence research, 
finding that there is increasing pressure on 
university science departments to undertake 
secret military research, bearing in mind the 
urgency of the many pressing problems re- 
quiring research in the fields of medicine, 
agriculture and the social sciences, strongly 
urges Her Majesty’s Government 


1. To review the whole 
finance of scientific research. 
2. To prevent pressure on university 
departments to undertake more “de- 
fence” research. 
3. To set up and finance adequately a 
broader range of sociological and econo- 
mics research departments, such as Peace 
Research Institutes (as in Washington and 
Toronto), centres for research on conflict 
resolution (as in Michigan), departments 
for research on conflict and peace (as in 
Oslo), etc., as well as commissions and 
agencies preparing and planning for all 
the eventualities of world disarmament. 
“ UNSA further urges all member branches 
to set up their own study groups, with-inter- 
ested members of the college staffs, to pro- 
duce a weighty body of knowledgeable 
opinion on the problems of peace. 
‘Such a hopeful approach will in itself lead 
to a profitable decrease in tension.” 


system of 
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John Linsie 


NOISE, SMELL AND 
PRIVATE FANTASY 


In his first article, published in the 
January 4 issue of “ Peace News,” 
John Linsie argued that there was little 
evidence for the generally held view 
that schizophrenia is physiologically 
caused and genetically transmitted. 
He suggested instead that it was not a 
personal disease “but a symptom of 
the decadence of a society.” In this 
second, and concluding, article he 
develops further his view of the social 
causes of schizophrenia. 


The white walls of the dairy sweated in the 
thick, clammy heat; a heat which slouched 
sullenly about the dairy’s freshly hosed 
floor, apparently as reluctant to disperse as, 
no doubt, the men were to clock into this 
turkish bath of noise and steam. Charley 
- he'd just moved from Jabouring at a 
rubber factory making tyres - pulled his 
white cap firmly on to his head - well, at 
least this job was cleaner than the last. The 
floor manager eyed the clock apprehensively 
- then nodded in Charley’s direction. It 
was 7.30; his stint had begun. 


His hands fell, familiarly and resignedly, 
upon the dull metal of the crates; his fingers 
gripped the metal mechanically, like a grab 
in an amusement arcade machine. The 
dirty milk bottles dithered anxiously back 
and forth in their wire pens as Charley 
slung the crate on to the conveyor. Asi the 
crate slithered along the rollers to the de- 
crater, Charley turned and picked up a 
second crate. He soon eased into a steady 
thythm as crate after crate followed each 
other down the Hine; a rhythm broken only 
by the periodic stupidity of the de-crater. . . 


In its monotony, noise, and difficulty of 
communication, a dairy is much like an 
engineering shop, radio assembly plant, or 
canning factory. Such work conditions are, 
of course, a familiar and common feature 
of present-day factory existence. In the “ of 
course” lies the rub, for their very fami- 
liarity tends to duil the edge of awareness 
and leads to the acceptance of such condi- 
tions as inevitable, though unfortunate. 
Certainly the various factory acts have re- 
moved some of the obvious dangers from 
factory employment and have altered its 
character in important details: guards on 
machines, control of hours of labour, pro- 
vision of adequate ventilation and sanita- 
tion. What we have yet to consider is the 
influence of the factory situation as such on 
the individual. 

“Only the wearer knows where the shoe 
pinches” is a well-worn political tag, but 
like most tags it only presents a half-truth. 
The fact that people do not complain, 
directly or explicitly, about working in a 
modern factory does not mean that such 
employment can be carried on. without 
danger to the worker. For it is today obvi- 
ous that the human organism can be ex- 
posed to danger of which it is subjectively 
unaware until it is too late. For example, 
early X-ray workers suffered horrible dis- 
figurement and premature death because the 
dangerous nature of these rays was not 
immediately realised. 


One striking fact about a modern industrial 
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plant is that, while the noise level may be 
very high compared with that outside, this 
level remains constant over long periods. 
In the dairy the continuous banging about 
of bottles and crates produced an homo- 
geneous background din. Similarly, a fairly 
constant temperature is maintained, either 
by virtue of the process itself or through a 
central heating system. Moreover, because 
most workers stand or sit in one position to 
do their work - at a bench, lathe, or 
assembly line - there is little need or oppor- 
tunity for the eye to change focus. As 
Arthur Seaton observes in Alan Sillitoe’s 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning: 


“The noise of motor trolleys passing up 
and down the gangway and the excruciat- 
ing din of flying and flapping belts 
slipped out of your consciousness after 
perhaps half an hour.” 


It is, however, the change in light, noise 
and smell which stimulates and activates the 
sensory receptors of eye, ear, and nose and 
not the Jevel of intensity. The seaside, for 
example, is bracing and invigorating, not 
simply because the wind is stronger than 
inland, but also because it is constantly 
changing force and direction, causing, in 
addition, alteration in the tangy salt smell 
of the sea. In contrast, the tick-tock of: the 
mantelpiece clock soon drops front. atten- 
tion beacuse the sound it makes remains 
constant. 


In short, a modern factory deprives its 
workers for fairly long periods of sensory 
stimulation. Indeed, it is reasonable to 
argue that workers in such conditions re- 
quire tea breaks and other diversions as 
much to provide stimulation to their senses 
as to replace lost energy. 


In some psychological experiments on what 
is called in the jargon “sensory or per- 
ceptual deprivation ” the subjects were paid 
to lie on a comfortable mattress in a dark 
and soundproofed chamber and not to en- 
gage in any singing or humming or any 
other vocal or physical activity. In some 
experiments the subjects wore hand and ear 
muffs as well. Toilet facilities and food 
supplies were available inside the chamber. 
At first sight the plight of the experimental 
subjects appears far removed from the con- 
ditions found in a modern factory, but, as 
I indicated above, as far as the stimulation 
of the body is concerned, a constant level 
of stimulation is equivalent to no stimula- 
tion. In the language of the physiologist, 
the body adapts to any unchanging sensory 
stimulus and hence does not attend to it; it 
drops from conscious awareness. 


What effect did this severe deprivation of 
stimulation have on the subjects? Some 
recorded experiencing strange and bizarre 
dreams and fantasies; some, despite the fact 
that they were being paid to lie still and do 
nothing, were impelled to leave the experi- 
mental situation. When sensory stimulation 
to the receptors of eye, ear and nose was 
lowered, less attention was. paid to condi- 
tions outside the body and more to happen- 
ings within the body and primarily to that 
stream of words which is mental experience. 
These two situations appear to differ in one 
important particular, that while the indus- 
trial worker is active, the experimental sub- 
ject passively endured these conditions of 
low sensory stimulation.’ This difference is, 
however, only of apparent significance, for 
the activity of the worker’ is more often 
than not a simple, repetitive manual skill 
which requires little control by the higher 
areas of the mind and hence, one which, 
after it has been mastered; rapidly drops 
from consciousness. Again to quote  Silli- 


toe: “If your machine was working well - 
the motor smooth, stops tight, jigs good - 
and you spring your actions into a favour- 
able rhythm you became happy. You went 
off into pipe dreams for the rest of the 
day." Thus the worker is, in a modem 
factory, freed to attend to his stream of 
consciousness. Life becomes for long 
periods a waking dream. It is moreover, 
obvious that what an individual reflects and 
dreams about while working is determined 
by what happens to him outside the factory 
by the sort of life he leads. 


People who are employed in simple, menial 
tasks tend to lead simple, uneventful lives: 
This doesn’t always follow, of course. I 
worked alongside one man for a couple of 
days at the dairy who had had to take a 
labouring job because of redundancy in 
engineering; outside factory hours he led an 
active life centred about his home, church 
and sports clubs, 


But what if the worker doesn’t lead such a 
life; what if the substance of his life is, in- 
creasingly, vicarious experience through the 
television, films, cheap books and comics ? 
In this situation the individual starts to 
dream about dreams, and fantasy and hallu- 
cination soon enter. His days are spent 
either watching the representations of other 
peoples’ “dreams” or dreaming and think- 
ing about these representations. Fed on this 
one-sided mental diet it is not surprising 
that he soon develops an intensely indivi- 
dual view of the world which few can 
understand and no-one can share. 


It is precisely this individuality of vision 
which is the central and common character- 
istic of the schizophrenic. While his ideas, 
values and notions are personally endowed 
with meaning, he fails to communicate this 
meaning to others and his speech is un- 
intelligible. Unable to communicate, his 
alienation becomes progressively more com- 
plete until he becomes entirely isolated. 


The parents and grandparents of today’s 
schizophrenics grew up during the early 
stages of industrialisation, which, in this 
country, was associated with a gigantic 
growth in population, and also its redistri- 
bution. Such an increase in population 
places a severe strain on the formal and 
informal processes of socialisation, all those 
forces which educate the growing child in 
the ways of his own society, to be able to 
get on with other people, and, not least. to 
be able to use the language of his society 
in a way which is meaningful to the people 
with whom he lives. 


With the rapid population growth of the 
late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
formal medium of education and socialisa- 
tion, the church, was put under severe 
strain. Furthermore, the informal, but 
nevertheless very important, influence of the 
family was weakened through the very pro- 
cess of manufacture: long hours, the use of 
child labour, bad housing and lack of work. 
In such conditions it is hardly surprising 
that many people grew up as mental, moral 
and emotional aliens of the country to 
which they legally belonged; that, moreover, 
those people should, through the normal in- 
fluence, of parent upon child, pass on these 
“abnormal” values and ideas to their 
children. 


Thus. schizophrenia is basically a “ disease” 
of modern industry; initially, through the 
disorganisation caused to the various pro- 
cesses Of socialisation by the industrial revo- 
lution itself; and. secondly, through the 
biological idleness attendant on modem 
methods of production, SL 
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Crawley objects 


Westminster City Council recently had the 


job - at Government request - of appointing 
a member of their staff as “ Dispersal 
Officer.” 

His job will be to prepare an emergency 
scheme for the voluntary dispersal of the 
43 per cent of Westminster’s population who 
comprise the priority classes in the Govern- 
ment’s evacuation scheme. These include 
children under the age of eighteen, exX- 
pectant mothers, and people who are blind, 
crippled or aged and infirm. He has to 
arrange for their assembly and their move- 
ment to main departure points, 


The council have made a wise choice in the 
appointment of their Director of Housing to 
this post. In the event of the kind of 
emergency that the Government have in 
mind it is unlikely that there will be any 
houses left in Westminster for him to direct. 
And what will be the destination of West- 
minster’s “dispersers” ? One possibility us 
Crawley - just 31 miles away in Sussex. 
Crawley Urban District councillors are un- 
enthusiastic about this prospect. They lack 
the Government’s confidence in the accuracy 
of the Soviet rocketeers - and the smallness 
of their missiles. 

They are strongly urging the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government that Craw- 
ley should not be designated as a reception 
centre under the dispersal scheme. They 
consider that Crawley should “ be regarded 
as a neutral area.” 


Page 252, Westminster’ City Council 
Minutes, December, 1962, and Minute 1030, 
Crawley Urban District Council General 
Purposes and Establishment Commitee, 
December 10, 1962. 


Be prepared 


At the forty-fourth Annual Industrial Pre- 
paredness Meeting organised by the Ameri- 
can Ordnance Association at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York, Dr. John L 
McLucas, Deputy Director of Defence Re- 
search and Engineering, said: “In to-day’s 
atmosphere of making weapons more and 
more destructive a nation’s strength and 
position can often be affected markedly by 
the mere existence of a new weapon in its 
laboratories, without the necessity for its 
production and deployment. In some cases 
it is necessary to demonstrate a_ single 
piece of equipment, but not to go into pro- 
duction. In others, the announcement of the 
existence of the technological base is suffi- 
cient.” 

The American Ordnance Association is 
described in its own 1962-63 annual direc- 
tory as “a peace society in purpose, in 
operation, and in fact.” Its members are 
all leading US military officials and top 
executives of corporations that make arma- 
ments.—The Nation, December 22, 1962. 


Warm and human 


At the same meeting Major-General Chester 
W. Clark, Director of Army Research, 
pointed out that in modern war the indi- 
vidual soldier was still important, for 
“weapons without men are like a computer 
without a programmer.” Soldiers, he went 
on, “are the warm, human spirits that carry 
our reputation abroad.” Later he said: 
“Our psychological and social scientists 
condition our soldiers so they will make a 
good showing for us .in foreign lands.” - 
ibid. 


Top ten 


The American daily paper Syracuse Herald- 
Journal gives a remarkable account of how 
the US business world reacted to the Cuban 
crisis. A dispatch from Sam Dawson of 
the Associated Press outlines the “ten top 
business stories of 1962.” One of them 
says: ‘ : , 
“Recession. When business activity. in- 
creased less than first predicted, fears of 
a recession sprang up and were fed by 
the stock market break, But business 
continued to turn in good, if not spec- 
tacular, reports, Then the Cuban crisis 
revived spirits-all. around:” ca is 


' dissent 


Oxford observers 


I read with some astonishment the column 
in last week’s Peace News headed “The 
Sovict Observers.” I do not wish here to dis- 
cuss in detail the content of the article, 
although it did contain some striking in- 
accuracies, especially the statement that: 
“The motion which helped the conference to 
disentangle itself from the situation in which 
it had been placed was moved from the 
floor... .” In fact, the situation was saved 
by Professor Bernal’s invitation to all those 
Participants in the Oxford Conference who 
wished to come along to take part in an in- 
formal discussion in London on Tuesday 
morning after the conference. 


T will not dwell on the fact that at the in- 
formal meeting Mr. Ilya Ehrenburg ex- 
plicitly rejected the letter to him from Dr. 


Homer Jack; which you have reprinted,’ 


since Mr. Ehrenburg has dealt with this 
point himself in his letter in last Friday's 
Guardian, 


What I wish to make clear is that the World 
Council of Peace observers’’*group consisted 
of persons active in the peace movements 
of. their own countries, viz.: Britain, China, 
German Federal Republic, Australia, 
France; India, Italy, Soviet Union, United 
Arab Republic, Venezuela, To describe the 
Members of this group collectively as 
“Soviet observers” (only one of them 
being in fact from the Soviet Union) seems 
to me to show either lamentable ignorance 
of the facts; or an intention which is not 
helpful to the cause of peace. 


By not wishing to be described as a ‘' Soviet 
observer,” as I mentioned when I ‘tele- 
Phoned: your office today, I do not mean 
that I disagree with views expressed by the 
Soviet member of our group. But inaccu- 
racies of this kind can Jead only to mis- 
understandings and promote a cold war 
atmosphere in the peace movements. 


I should like to stress that the World 
Council of Peace co-ordinates peace move- 
ments in many countries, in all the con- 
tinents, Despite their many nationalities, 
their varying national policies, their differ- 
ences of ideology, they are united in their 
desire to work for peace and to join in the 
World Council of Peace for this purpose. 


Khaled Mohey El! Din, 

Secretary, Peace Council of the United Arab 
Republic, 

as from 6 Gezira Street, 

Zamalek, Cairo. 


We owe an apology to the World Council 
of Peace and our readers for our error in 
printing the headline “The Soviet Ob- 
servers” above the text of the letter handed 
to Mr, Ehrenburg. This error was due to 
ignorance of the-facts on the part of our 
sub-editor, which we agree is to be 
lamented. 


We cannot agree that Mr. Ehrenburg or the 
delegation rejected the letter at the informal 
meeting at which we were present, Before 
the letter was read out Mr. Ehrenburg speci- 
fically gave his permission for it to be made 
public. After Mr. Jack had read the letter, 
Mr. A. J. Muste rose and said on behalf of 
the signatories that while the letter was 
addressed to Mr, Ehrenburg because of his 
long record of courageous service to the 
peace movement, it was intended to include 
the whole of the group of observers, and 
the signatories hoped that it would be 
accepted in this way. It was agreed without 
that the letter should be made 
public. We were therefore surprised to see 
Mr. Ehrenburg’s letter in the “ Guardian” 
on January 11.—Eb. 


Katanga 

Some comments on your front page article 
of January 4 objecting to the UN’s use of 
force in the Congo. 

I haven't space to discuss the implications of 
the phrase “the tyranny of the majority.” 
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I want to concentrate on the view that there 
is a danger that international power, if it 
develops, will be used badly. There is cer- 
tainly such a danger, but it is not legitimate 


to deduce that force must never be resorted’ 


to.. I think that. an enforced international 
order would be better than none at all, and 
I would rather risk a world government 
going wrong than live continually under the 
present state of things. 


Non-violence is an ideal, i.e., something to 
strive for. In a practical situation, however, 
it seems to me that it is better to adopt a 
salution that is less than ideal than to do 
nothing at all: The results of doing, nothing 
may be pretty bad, Perhaps if the British 
Government had been willing to take eco- 
nomic sanctions against Katanga it might 
not have been necessary to kill people in 
the Congo. But if as a result of UN action 
Katanga’s revenue comes to. be used for the 
benefit of the Congo, |<for one shall be 
glad. 

Alison Huntley, 

144 Fillebrook Road, 

Lendon, E.11, 


In your article on the recent fighting in 
Katanga you quote with approval a sentence 
from a letter which I had written to-you in 
reply to an enquiry on another matter. In 
the context in which you place it the quota- 
tion from my letter may seem to suggest 
that I disapprove of the action which United 
Nations forces have ‘taken in Katanga. 
This is not the case:, I fully approve and 
support the action ‘taken’ by the United 
Nations forces, and hope that it will resuit 
in the reunification, of the Congo and. the 
successful .c6nclusion’ of the United Nations 
operation. I believe that without willingness 
to useforce, if necessary, that operation 
could not have been brought to a successful 
conclusion. Matters have now been brought 
to/a point at which a successful conclusion 
is in sight. The operation is. however, not 
yet out of danger, as political pressure to 
salvage the essentials of the Tshombe re- 
gime .is still being exerted, mainly by the 
British, Government, 

Conor Cruise O’Brien, 


University of Ghana, 
Legon, Accra. 


We apologise to Dr, O'Brien if our leader 
suggested that he disapproved of the action 
taken by the UN in Katanga. We did not 
wish fo convey this impression, but simply 
fo point out that a strong advocate of the 
use of force by the UN clearly appreciated 
that the moral power of the UN is at 
present greater than its physical power. 
The letter in question by Dr, O'Brien con- 
tains some detailed information on the use 
of unarmed forces in the Congo. We hope 
to print the letter shortly together with 
other material on the subjece. 


Schizophrenia 


The investigation of schizophrenia to date 
has been negligible. John Linsie asks for 
“direct observation.” Every textbook on 
methodology points out that theory precedes 
observation. Guessing is not in principle 
excluded. Landmarks on the way to modern 
theory were: the discovery that G.P.I, was 
a late effect of syphilitic infection; the 
mathematical hypothesis of genes; Sher- 
rington’s mind-body parallelism; the drug 
experiments of Lorenz which demonstrated 
dramatic improvement; the discovery that 
pellagra was due to lack of vitamins; the 
cure of phenylketonuria insanity by diet; 
the arrival of cytological genetics (e.g., 
demonstration of specific irregularity of 
chromosomes in mongoloidism); the accu- 
mulation of data on behaviour defects asso- 
ciated with brain injury, on miscellaneous 
chemicals causing insanity and on the bio- 
chemical and electrical aspects of brain 
function; Ryle’s assimilation of mind and 
body. 


I do not know what Professor Carstairs 
meant by palliative, (1) lessening disorder or 
(2) relieving pain (ie., as an “ anodyne”). 
Strictly tranquillizer, i.e, neuroleptic drugs, 
are supposed to act on the reticular system 
or the medulla. If this is so, they can be 
conceived as “influencing in a curative 
manner the chemical functioning of the 
body.” The effect is often painful, and this 
is lessened by anti-Parkinsonian drugs. 
Psychopharmacology has so far no drug of 
obvious merit. Another contributor of 


Letters to 
the Editor 


yours, Aldous Huxley, was guest of honour 
at a dinner in California in 1959, when 
psychiatrists, physiologists, philosophers and 
pharmacologists met in a conference on 
psychopharmocology (his address is printed 
in .Featherstone and Simon: A Pharmaco- 
logic Approach to the Study of the. Mind, 
1960). However, none of the literature on 
the subject is suitable for the general reader 
and Mr. Huxley's highly imaginative essays 
can hardly be recommended without 
caution, 


The main practical lesson of genetics is that 
the undesirable genes are handed down not 
so much directly as through the general 
population and through relatives of. the 
affected persons. Therefore the question of 
sterilisation is irrelevant. A proposal by 
certain geneticists (notably Professor Muller) 
for voluntary adoption of. artificial insemi: 
nation from semen banks \set up by volun- 
tary agencies was discussed recently on 
BBC television by a panel including a 
geneticist (Professor Penrose, known to 
pacifists) and a psychiatrist. A conception 
that may be of use in considering the inter- 
play of genetic and environmental forces is, 
that of precipitating factors. 


Muddled speech is found in mental illness 
and in disorders with mental symptoms.. 
The “simple fact” that we gain facility in 
tanguage from other people involves precisely 
all ‘the Knowledge that we have from all 
sciences. What is the “ample evidence ” 
that schizophrenia represents: a failure in 
education? In one’ sense all diseases are 
a failure in education; but’ this is not a 
simple , conception \ (see Dr,. Guirdham’s 
rather -cavalier book, 4A .New Theory of 
Disease), nor is it ‘entirely convincing. 
Genetics cannot be ignored. 


Richard Rann, 
12 Waterloo Place, 
Richmond, Surrey, 


John Linsie is to be congratulated on the 
entertaining clarity of his article on schizo- 
phrenia, but he is indulging in sheer fantasy 
when he deduces from the word salad of the 
schizophrenic a social cause for the malady. 
He might just as well say that a stroke is 
due to a social shock because it is so often 
accompanied with loss of speech! (The loss 
of speech is of course due to haemorrhage 
affecting the part of the brain that governs 
speech.) As a psychologist John Linsie puts 
cart before horse. I speak as a retired 
research biochemist who for a while worked 
in mental disease. Schizophrenia is not a 
psychological, but a physical disease, al- 
though the precise cause is not yet known. 
Certain physical changes are found regu- 
larly among schizophrenics, and their meta- 
bolism tends to approximate to that of a 
sleeping person without the normal adjust- 
ment on awakening. Until the cause is 
Known, any treatment found to give some 
relief is justified. 


Caecilia E. M. Pugh, MLSc., Ph.D., 
“ Eddystone,” Amity Place, 
Plymouth, Devon. 


India and China 


That my remarks (Peace News, December 
28) about Chou En-lai and Khrushchev had 
some bearing on Bertrand Russell’s relations 
with them must have been obvious to Peace 
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News readers, so Chris Farley’s interven- 
tion adds nothing to the argument save 
turning it into an unnecessarily personal 


wrangle. The fact is that this matter in- 
volves countless ‘other people besides 
Russell. 


Js it not fundamental. toithe cause of non- 
violence that we condemn all who use force 
or the threat of force? Thus Khrushchev 
has to be condemned for putting his rockets 
into Cuba just as Chou must be for the 
offensive of October 20. 


Likewise the American Government is in- 
dictable for a long line of offences from the 
time of its support of Batista to the present 
attempted strangulation of Cuba by 
embargo. 


India’s current jingoism is equally culpable. 
From these negative starting points we can 
proceed to work out constructive non- 
violent solutions to the problems at issue, 
but if we fall short of a principled begin- 
ning and take sides between the militarists 
the very essentials of peace are abandoned. 


Peter Cadogan, 
5 Acton Way, 
Cambridge. 


Summerhill 


Mr. Haigh (Peace News, Jan. 4) must be 
thinking only of the dedicated. member of 
an anti-war organisation when he writes that 
every peace worker would find A. S. Neill’s 
book Summerhill inspiring. 


Thousands of parents, grappling with the 
day-to-day problems of bringing up children 
to be free thinking, peace loving men and 
women, have read or would read the book 
with respect for Neill’s idealism and interest 
(spiked with some amusement) in his 
methods. But why in heaven’s name must 
we accept a man’s ideas lock, stock and 
barrel, just because we all agree that chil- 
dren must be loved and helped to develop 
fully ? The intelligent reader will, of 
course, adopt such of Neill’s principles 
which fit well with his own and will put 
them into practice in whatever way he finds 
practicable. A quick dip into Adler, Freud, 
Montessori, Herbert Read and all the others 
would also yield useful cuttings. 

Let us not confuse ideals with idols. 


Alison Prince, 
74 Plaistow Lane, 
Bromley, Kent. 


Memorial fund 

To further the ideals for which the late 
John Loverseed, A.F.C., worked for in 
Common Wealth (for whom he won Eddis- 
bury from the Tories) and later in the 
Fellowship Party (of which he was a co- 
founder in 1955), the anti-H-bomb_ cam- 
paign, and as a Methodist lay preacher, a 
John Loverseed Memorial Fund has been 
launched. Proceeds will be used to publish 
books and pamphlets on the politics of 
peace. 


The hon. treasurer, Mr. Donald Swann, will 
gratefully acknowledge contributions to him 
at 64 Killyon Road, S.W.8. 

Dennis Conabere, 

General Secretary, 

Fellowship Party, 

10 Zenoria Street, 

London, S.E.22. 
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Next week in 
Peace News 


Two articles on little known countries 
of the Middle East: Bjérn Hallstrém 
on the Yemen, Ross Devenish on 
Sudan; 


The second of Richard Boston’s series 
on the State : 


Geof Bevan’s summing-uap on CND 
and the Communists; 


Adam Roberts thinks about the un- 
thinkable. 


News in brief 


“Union Voice,” a new trade union monthly 
newspaper, is to be issued on February 1 
by a group of Labour Party members. 
Among the issues on which it will attempt 
to get clarity of opinion and unity in action 
will be the nuclear bomb, unilateralism and 
the Common Market. [t will be obtainable 
from Station House, Kent House, Becken- 
ham, Kent, 


At least 96 people are participating in the 
one-day-a-week fast for peace announced in 
Peace News on December 14. Many fasters 
are donating the money saved on food to 
aid of the world’s hungry. The organisers 
hope that these who take part in the fast 
will inform them at Worldwide Fast for 
Peace. 173] Park Road, N.W., Washington 
10, D.C. 


The first peace march in the history of the 
Austrian peace movement was held in the 
streets of Vienna recently. Franco Perna 
writes: 


“We are now trying co organise an official 
and effective march committee in order to 
plan in the best way possible a big march 
for Easter. A good group of Turkish 
students is with us in Vienna, and it is 
hoped they will start something in Turkey 
as well.” 


Four members of Bromley YCND were 
arrested for obstruction last Saturday morn- 
ing while selling the Black Paper. They 
were on a very wide stretch of pavement, 
and all were moving when the police warned 
them. Two were arrested while selling the 
Black Paper and the other two when they 
sat down in protest against the first arrests. 
Later the four were given £1 and £2 fines. 
In the afternoon twenty people returned to 
the same spot to sell the Black Paper, but 
were not arrested. 

Westminster CND has hired a plane to take 
supporters to the West German Easter 
marches. Anyone wishing to join them, or 
foreigners wishing to come to England to 
join the Aldermaston march, should contact 
Westminster CND at 41 Courtfield Road, 
London, S.W.7. The group is anxious to 
get memters of CND, as well as leaders, 
thinkng internationally, 


Pilgrims back 
from Rome 


Laurie Hislam and Neil Snelders are now 
back in England after their march to Rome 
in an attempt to see the Pope. They wanted 
to appeal to him to “end the scandal of 
Christians preparing for nuclear war.” After 
the 56-day march to Rome they arrived to 
find the Pope more ill than they expected, 
and failed to secure a private audience. 
However, they did secure a general audience 
with the Pope, and were assured that their 
views would be considered and a reply sent. 
When in Rome. Neil Snelders was able to 
help a solicitor who refused to be called up 
because he believed in non-violence. He 
and Laurie Hislam were at one time invited 
to leave Italy because the police thought 
their mission was a political one. They de- 
clined to go. 


Indians enter the 
Soviet Union 


The two Indian marchers, E. P. Menon and 
Satish Kumar, have entered the Soviet 
Union. They are marching from New 
Delhi to Moscow and Washington making 
a demand for unilateral disarmament and 
non-violent action. 

Last Saturday Reuters in London sent out 
the news that they had entered the Soviet 
Union to all the London newspapers. The 
Sunday Citizen appears to have been the 
only Sunday paper which printed the news. 
None of last Monday’s papers printed it. 


Joy Thompson and the WRAF 


A self-confessed CND supporter joins the 
WRAF on a five-year contract. This is the 
improbable start to the story of 17-year-old 
Joy Thompson’s brief encounter with the 
WRAF. When she joined up on May 22, 
1962, she explained to the recruiting officer 
at Rochester that she was “ ban-the-bomb.” 
This didn’t stop her being admitted. 


At this point the reader may ask, not just 
why she was admitted, but also why she 
ever went in To this last question Joy 
Thompson has a frank answer: “J haven’t 
the slightest idea.” 


2838612 Thompson's work was as a trainee 
nurse in Nocton Hall RAF Hospital, near 
Lincoln. Here she received Peace News 
and Solidarity pretty regularly, but relative 
calm reigned. 


Then last October Joy Thompson began to 
realise that she had made a horrible mis- 


take in signing on for five years, and began 
to think about getting out. She threatened 
to fail her trade test, but was told by an 
officer she would be liable to court-martial 
if she did so. 


Last November Joy Thompson gave herself 
some adrenalin injections - and was caught. 
Adrenalin is not a habit-forming drug and 
does not produce any pleasant sensations. 
Its main effect is to make the heart beat 
very fast, and it is frequently used for the 
alleviation of asthma. She took the injec- 
tions, she says, as a kind of experiment at 
a time when she was rather bored. 


After this things began to get hot. 2838612 
Thompson was summoned before the Com- 
manding Officer at RAF, Nocton Hall, and 
told she was under consideration for dis- 
charge because she had taken adrenalin. 
Shortly afterwards she was given by mistake 


Police in the know 


The Oxford Conference of non-aligned 
peace organisations at its closing session on 
Monday jast week set up a continuing com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Kenneth 
Lee to complete the unfinished business of 
the conference. 


The committee arranged a private meeting 
for the following day in a smali room in 


Friends House, Euston. When they entered 
room 15 for their meeting on Tuesday after- 
noon they found a plain clothes police 
officer from the Special Branch sitting there. 
Another officer was downstairs with an eye 
on a room in which members of European 
and American non-violent action groups 
were holding an informal get-together which 
had been arranged by personal invitation. 


“Superintendent Lockhart of Special Branch, meet Colonel Carruthers of 


MIS.” 


Picket at Holy Loch as new 
Polaris tender arrives 


On Wednesday last week the Polaris sub- 
marine tender Hunley arrived at Holy Loch 
to replace the Proteus. It was greeted by 
fire boats spurting water jets into the icy 
air and a bagpipe band. 


Seven members of the Scottish Committee 
of 100 picketed Ardnadam Pier for over six 
hours while American security police took 
note of the slogans on the posters. 


In Glasgow unsuccessful attempts were 
made to involve the Scottish TUC in 
demonstrations against Polaris, in accord 
with its resolution against Polaris passed at 
last year’s conference. On January 9 mem- 
bers of the Scottish Committee of 100 sat 
down in Glasgow. Walter Morrison writes: 
“Ten members sat down on the steps of 
the American Consulate. The police called 
for reinforcements, and very violent treat- 
ment was dished out to the resisters, whose 
control and determination was commend- 
able. At one point a drunken passer-by 
mounted the stairs and began kicking the 
backs of the sit-downers, a police sergeant 
looking on tolerantly as he did so. A 
photograph of this incident appeared in the 
Daily Record. The misleading report of the 


demonstration in this particular newspaper 
has been challenged by myself for the use 
of words such as ‘battle, ‘fought,’ and 
‘struggling,’ which are a complete distor- 
tion of the facts. The Committee’s pledge 
of non-violence was adhered to by all who 
took part in this sit-down.” 


On TV and radio 


“ Polaris submarine - Journal of an Under- 
sea Voyage” - is the title of a film to be 
shown on television on Tuesday. Made last 
summer on the USS George Washington 
when it was patrolling near Holy Loch, the 
film includes a description of his job by the 
captain, and crew members talk about their 
attitude to their frightening responsibility. 
The film is on BBC TV at 9.25 next Tues- 
day, January 22. 


“ Unilateral Nuclear Disarmament” will be 
the subject of a discussion on the BBC 
Home Service at 9.30 p.m. next Wednesday, 
January 23, in which Stephen King-Hall will 
be speaking. 


her personal file to carry from one office to 
another. Not unnaturally, she had a look 
at it on the way. and it revealed that her 
rather harmless shots of adrenalin were not 
the only thing the R.A.F. was worried about. 
In the file it implied that she was a poten- 
tial drug addict, that she had been encour- 
aging others to take adrenalin, and said that 
she was a member of CND. The CO in his 
talk with Joy Thompson had not mentioned 
these other matters. 


Joy Thompson was not the only girl dis- 
satisfied with life at Nocton Hall. A friend 
of hers was also anxious to get out, and 
thought the easiest way to do so would be 
to pretend she was a Communist, She con- 
spicuously wrote a letter to the Russian 
Embassy in London which was intercepted 
by the RAF authorities. Among other 
things the letter referred to Joy Thompson 
as “Comrade Thompson.” The girl who 
wrote the letter is still in the WRAF. 


Joy Thompson was then interviewed by the 
Special Branch about the other girl, and 
asked whether she herself had any Com- 
munist connections. After she explained she 
knew a few Communists, but was not poli- 
tically involved with them, she was asked 
about her association with anarchist groups 
and with CND. She replied that she really 
didn’t know enough about politics to give 
an opinion on anarchism, but that she was 
a member of CND. 


At this point a policewoman who was pre- 
sent returned to asking Joy Thompson 
about Communism, and explained to her 
that there was a lot of Communist influence 
in Peace News and CND. 


During the course of the questioning it 
emerged that the authorities were concerned 
that Joy Thompson was spreading unrest 
about general conditions in the WRAF as 
much as about her political opinions. Could 
it be, she was asked, that she was painting 
such a rosy picture of London that she was 
making people dissatisfied with life in the 
WRAF ? London, it seemed, was as sub- 
vetsive as Moscow. 


Shortly after this she was sent home on in- 
definite leave, but was recalled a week after- 
wards just before Christmas and sent to 
RAF, Wyton, near Huntingdon, which is a 
high-security V-bomber and photo recon- 
naissance base. She was prevented from 
visiting many parts of it, and while she was 
there many of her friends in London and 
elsewhere were questioned about her activi- 
ties. The questioners appear to have been 
Special Branch officers, 


Things were obviously coming to a head, 
and at RAF, Wyton, Joy Thompson stuck 
her neck out by wearing a CND badge on 
her uniform and on her civvies for two 
whole days. Then on January 5 she was 
suddenly told to report back to her previous 
camp, where she was told to get ready to be 
discharged. On January 9 she was dis- 
charged. No reasons were given. 


‘100’ to protest 
at centre 
for homeless 


Tomorrow, Saturday, January 19, the 
London Committee of 100 is to hold a 
demonstration at Newington Lodge recep- 
tion centre. Organised by the South-East 
London working group of the committee, 
the demonstration is intended to focus atten- 
tion on the vast sums of money being spent 
on warfare at the expense of welfare. 


During the past few weeks organisers of 
the Committee of 100 have visited Newing- 
ton Lodge to speak to the people there. 
The inmates of Newington Lodge, they re- 
port, live in conditions similar to those in 
Victorian England’s workhouses. There is 
a complete lack of privacy: mothers and 
adolescent children of mixed sexes five, 
sleep, and undress in the same room. 
Normal marital relations are completely dis- 
rupted and husbands cannot ‘ive with their 
families at these reception centres for the 
homeless. 

To-morrow’s demonstration is to be at 2.30 
p.m. at Newington Lodge reception centre, 
Westmoreland Road, S.E.17. Supporters of 
the committee will attempt to enter the 
Lodge to hold a meeting inside the Dining 
Hall. If entry is refused the assembly will 
take place at the gates outside. 
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